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tent, a problem that we have often stated in Country 

Lire, endeavouring by this means and by that to help 
on its solution--the problem of making village life sufficiently 
tolerable to induce people to endure it, rather than flock to the 
dear and dearly bought delights of life in towns. For this drain 
of life into the towns is a costly affair, costly for the health and 
strength of the nation, and costly for the agricultural interest 
that is thus bereft of necessary hands to do its work. 

And yet who is to blame those seekers of the city? Is not 
the village life truly of unutterable dulness? We are ever eager 
to hear, and so far as is within us to expound, a doctrine of new 
life for the relief of this dulness, and such doctrine we believe 
we haye lately found in a remote corner of the county of 
Norfolk, near that celebrated Wash where, as our history books 
tellus, poor King John lost his luggage. Music is the means, 
whereby, we think, there is a hope of enlightening the sombre 
lives ; and therein it will be said there is no doctrine that is very 
new. Already, by the channels of our Education Department, 
we devote an annual sum of £60,000 to the encouragement of 
singing in our National Schools, giving a sixpenny grant a head 
for reasonable proficiency on the part of scholars in singing, and a 
shilling for passing the so-called ‘ear tests.” The statement 
indeed sounds fair, and the sum expended round, but on exami- 
nation it will be found that there is no such fair rotundity in the 
results achieved. The result so far as the amelioration, the 


Loe is a problem of the present day that is very insis- 
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enlightening, of village life is concerned is practically nil. So far 
as a cheerful noise, such as the ‘‘ Three Blind Mice” sung in 
unison, may go there is result enough and to spare, but it is al] 
singing by ear, that is to say, unintelligent singing. It leads to 
nothing beyond, just as a boy’s learning of a Euclid proposition 
by heart may be accurate indeed, but, without understanding 
helps him not a whit to further feats of geometry. And ajj 
the singing in the village schools ‘is now, with some few excep. 
tions, by ear. The masters go for the sixpences. They regard 
the shillings as something altogether beyond the requirements of 
the inspector and the parts of humble scholars. It is just this 
counsel of despair that is being strikingly disproved (as the 
schoolmasters would so gladly see it disproved) in that county 
where still lies King John’s lost luggage. The children’s com. 
petition, held under the auspices of the Association of North. 
West Norfolk Village Choirs, has really produced some very 
wonderful results, most wonderful of all perhaps in view of the 
simplicity of the method by which they have been attained, 
The association has the advantage of working through a small 
sub-committee of enlightened schoolmasters in a number of 
village schools in that region: and the feasibility, the ease, and 
the merit of teaching the children to sing at sight from notes, 
whether from the staff notation or the tonic sol-fa, have been 
fully proved. The result has been most astonishing, not less to 
the teachers than to the taught. It has come as a, revelation to 
many that the children can learn. to associate the sounds with the 
signs so readily, and it has brought an entirely new interest into 
the teaching of music both from teacher’s and pupil’s point of 
view. The children are delighted with the lesson. The masters 
say that it is a means of recreation and refreshmentybetter than a 
romp, that they can turn the children to a quarter of an hour's 
or ten minutes’ singing from notes on the blackboard, and can 
then set them to some other part of the school carriculum with a 
certainty that they will attack it with a fresh Zest. More than 
that, one of the principal means by which the association, 
through its sub-committee, is encouraging the teaching of music 
from the notes is by giving prizes to the choit of twelve scholars 
from any one school that proves itself best able to sing from 
sight at a competition that is held annually. There is a chal- 
lenge shield given with this prize, as well asa challenge banner 
for the school earning the most grants. The pecuniary value of 
the first prize is five guineas. Half that sum is awarded to the 
second best choir, and there are also smallet prizes for choirs of 
younger children, and a shilling a-head, in addition to the Govern- 
ment grant, is given to every child that can satisfy the association 
(in a pass examination, not a competitive affair) of its ability to 
sing fairly at sight. Now all this, other things apart, argues 
that if the competitors are to make anything of a success at all, 
they must be able to concentrate the whole of their attention on 
the matter in hand and on the notes shown on the blackboard. 
This power of concentration is one that it is perhaps the main 
object of all education to develop, and it is developed, say the 
schoolmasters of these North-West Norfolk schools, in better 
measure by learning to sing from the note than by any other 
means that they know. 

So much may perhaps suffice as a very meagre suggestion 
of the benefit that this teaching may be to the children while 
they are still at school, but we have as yet touched only the 
edge of the difference that it may be expected to make in village 
life. When the child left school, under the old system (the 
present all but universal system), he or she left it able to sing a 
few notes correctly but utterly unintelligently, a faculty that put 
the child so further on the road towards learning new tunes 
than if it had never set out on it. But, equipped with a fair 
facility of singing from the notes, so singularly easy of attain- 
ment, the child can now join in any part song, and can appreciate 
any music within reasonable limits, so that an entirely new field 
of enjoyment is opened out, a field that is virtually within the 
reach of the humblest villager equally with the richest and most 
intellectual in the land. It is thus that we can foresee it 
ameliorating the conditions of village life, lending a new beauty 
to the performances of the village choral society and to the 
religious services, and giving the villagers a new interest that 
costs practically nothing and need never fail them. And in 
making this statement there is no element of speculative 
prophecy. The thing has already been done and proved by this 
committee of the Association of North-West Norfolk Village 
Choirs, whose work we are considering. The villagers actually 
do show an interest, the elders in puzzled but, according to 
their lights, appreciative wonder, the scholars and those who are 
just leaving school in an unfeigned delight in their music. To 
the chairman of the committee both Sir Hubert Parry and 
Professor Villiers Stanford have written letters not merely of 
the warmest but even of the most enthusiastic approval. “! 
think your committee’s idea of encouraging people to read at 
sight by giving. prizes is a splendid one,” writes the former 
of these great musicians. “It is a means to intelligent an¢ 
refined enjoyment of which people in general have no concep: 
tion.” And Professor Stanford says : “I am in entire sympathy 
with the proposal which you showed me. . Any definite 
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step towards abolishing the waste of public money now devoted 
to encouraging such a useless accomplishment as singing by ear 
isa gain to the country. I hope your excellent example will be 
followed in other parts of the country.’’ It isin that hope and 
with that view that we presume to invite our readers’ attention 
to the committee’s work. The committee has formulated its 
own suggestions as to the lines on which the “ wealthier 
residents in our villages’ may best co-operate with the school- 
masters, on whom, of course, the committee mainly rely for the 
success of this scheme. 

1. By forming a small committee to organise the necessary 
classes. 

2. By supplementing the school choirs with their own 
children. 

3. By undertaking as much of the actual teaching as is 
possible, thus sharing their educational advantages with those 
whose opportunities have not been so great as their own. 

«‘Schoolmasters,”’ the committee adds, ‘‘ generally have their 
hands full, and the association suggests that assistance on the 
lines indicated above would be to them some recognition for the 
splendid educational work they so ungrudgingly carry on among 
us.’ It is work done in a quiet way, in a quiet corner of 
England, but it is great work, and may equally well be done 
elsewhere. 





T is very rarely that any allusion is made to the Queen in 
this part of Country Lire, but it is really impossible, 
having regard to the fact that she is eighty and more, to 

pass over her exploits of this week entirely without a comment. 
Many a young woman would hesitate before incurring the fatigue 
which the Queen underwent on Saturday. She had made the 
long journey from Balmoral on the preceding night; she had 
reached Windsor early on Saturday morning. Nevertheless by 
nine o'clock in the morning she was up and about, and she drove 
down to the Spital Barracks and inspected and addressed the 
composite regiment of Household Cavalry which is on its way 
to South Africa. Then on Wednesday she paid a flying visit to 
Bristol, where the hours spent were few but the programme 
was long. On the whole this is a wonderful performance, and 
we feel it necessary to repeat that the Queen is eighty years of 
age. 

A week ago we called attention to a highly-interesting series 
of articles in the Daily News on the difficulties encountered by the 
rural population in finding house room. It was then a pleasure 
to observe that in dealing with a problem admittedly puzzling, 
the great Liberal paper was superior to the temptation to stir up 
class hatreds, or to make party capital out of an evil rather than 
a grievance, which all are desirous of curing. Ina recent article, 
which practically amounts to an attack on the model village 
system, the temptation has not been resisted with complete 
success. 


Nobody really pretends that the model village is, or ever can 
be, the solution of the main difficulty. The conditions of life in 
the model village are simply these. In gg cases out of 100 the 
landowner provides near his park gates a greater or less number 
of comfortable and sightly houses. He lets them at a rent which 
cannot possibly be remunerative, and, as a rule, he keeps them- 
the cottages, not the inhabitants—in order entirely at his own 
expense. They are an ornament to his estate, and as the tenants 
obtain a substantial advantage from the occupation of the model 
dwellings, and the landlord gets very little return in money, it is 
not unnatural that he should try to get a return in pleasure. 


_ That is to say, he does his best to compel the model villagers to 


live, so far as outward seeming goes, model lives. 

_ This somewhat vexes the spirit of the Daily News commis- 
sioner, who talks a great deal of the loss of the priceless spirit of 
independei-ce and of things of that sort. In some ways, indeed, 
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he reminds one of those clever verses in ‘“ The Needy Knife- 
grinder ”’: 
‘*Wretch whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
Sordid, unfeeling reprobate, degraded, spiritless outcast.” 


But when he comes to speak of scientific interferences with 
liberty his indictment does not amount to much, There are 
landlords, for example, who insist that the tenants of model 
villages shall grow flowers. That surely can hurt no man or 
woman. There are landlords who insist upon a right to enter 
and examine the cottages in model villages at any hour they 
please. We beg to assure him who complains that this right is 
absolutely necessary in the interests of the sanitary well-being of the 
village community, but the cases in which it is harshly exercised 
are very rare. The wise landlord also prohibits lodgers in model 
cottages. If he did not the whole object of them would be lost. 

In another case, which he has not been able to verify 
personally, but with regard to which he assures us of his 
own belief in the good faith of his informant, we must beg 
leave to differ from him on a priori grounds. That case 
alleges the existence of a model village the inhabitants 
of which are forbidden to use blinds or curtains in any 
downstairs room, so that the gamekeeper and his assistants 
may at all times of the night have a full view of the living rooms 
of the cottage, so as to see whether there are any guns or poaching 
implements there. If this village exists it ought certainly to 
have been named. For our own part we are struck not so much 
by the arbitrary tyranny of the proceeding as by its childlike 
simplicity. The agricultural labourer is not the most intelligent 
member of the community, as intelligence is reckoned in towns, 
but he is certainly not wanting in a kind of animal cunning, and 
the notion that he would exhibit a battery of guns over the 
mantelpiece within full view of the keeper is merely ridiculous. 
If he wants to poach, there is nothing easier for him than to hide 
his guns. 

The real truth about model villages may be summed up 
thus: The tenants get their house far below market price; the 
landlords make various regulations, of which the main objects 
are effective sanitation and pleasant appearance. Some regula- 
tions made by some landlords may be eccentric and burdensome. 
No doubt an agreement embodying all the regulations of all the 
landlords would be a very irritating document, but no model 
villager is subject to such an agreement. Many of them are 
hampered very little; the worst that any of them have to bear are 
the foibles of their own particular landlord, and most of them jog 
along contentedly enough. 


It gives us great, but melancholy, pleasure to afford publicity 
to an appeal which has reached us from Lord Kingsale and the 
Mayor of Saltash. The appeal is made in reference to the heroic, 
but unhappy, death of General Sir W. Penn Symons. The 
appellants protest that they have no desire in the world to divert 
any of the funds which charitable and patriotic persons are con- 
tributing to the relief of those who suffer either temporarily or 
permanently from the war in the Transvaal—which, by the way, 
is not a war in the Transvaal, although it soon will be. There 
is, however, practically an endless supply of money for this and 
like purposes in England at present, and certainly the object of 
Lord Kingsale and his associates, which is to perpetuate the 
memory of Sir W. Penn Symons in the church of Botusfleming, 
where the family have lived 300 years, is one which will appeai 
to all hearts. ; 

A declaration made by the solicitor of the St. John family 
immediately after the burial of the late Viscétnt Bolingbroke, 
a week or so ago, must have come like a thunderclap on the 
mourners, who were few. Henry St. John, the fifth Viscount, 
was about seventy years of age, and was not known to hay been 
married, much less to have died possessed of a-son. ‘Yet this 
was the news announced by the family solicitor, and as it came 
through such a channel it was probably accurate. The first 
reflection which occurs to one is how great must be the shock to 
him who would otherwise have been the heir to a peerage of 
which the history has been somewhat chequered. The next is 
that deceptions of this kind are really acts of moral cowardice, 
which amount to cruelty, especially where a great position is at 
stake. Of the destination of the estates we do not profess to 
know anything. But no doubt one at least of the members of 
the numerous collateral branches had been brought up to regard 
himself as the future peer, and he is entitled to a good deal of 
sympathy. 

To refuse a wedding present is, under normal conditions, a 
somewhat ungracious act, but those who remember the incidents 
of the late Penrhyn strike ,will be the last to apply any such 
expression to the Hon. Gwynedd Pennant's refusal to accept 
a gift from the Bethesda quarrymen. While the strike was 
in progress no accusation which malignity could invent was 
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left unmade by Lord Penrhyn’s enemies. In relation to one of 
the most generous and one of the proudest of men it was alleged 
that, when his sons and daughters were married, the offerings 
made by the quarrymen were practically compulsory. Lord 
Penrhyn has, not unnaturally, taken the first opportunity of 
giving the lie to this accusation in the most peremptory fashion. 
Those foolish persons who, in times of strike, make personal 
accusations against employers of labour, are the worst friends of 
their dupes, for they never consider consequences. 


There is another and rather a strong instance of the harm 
which may be done to a district in this way. Sir William 
Thomas Lewis was the general and the spokesman of the 
employers during the South Wales coal strike. So bitter was 
the feeling at Aberdare that Sir William was actually advised by 
the police authorities to banish himself from his own house 
during the strike. He was compelled to live at the Langham, 
and to marry his daughter from a London hotel. After the 
strike his family used all their influence to induce him to migrate 
from Aberdare, and he bought an estate near Tenby. This will 
be a bad prospect for Aberdare. Sir William’s house, The 
Mardey, is, par excellence, the great house of the colliery town. It 
has been a centre of activity and hospitality. He has a very 
large and grown-up family. His removal to the neighbourhood 
of Tenby will be a blow to the locality ; but the locality will have 
deserved it richly. 


Only a week or two ago we published some very striking 
pictures illustrative of West Dean Park, the beautiful home 
of Mr. W. J. James, who has recently been the host of the 
Prince of Wales. It is, therefore, with the greater regret that 
we record a calamity which has befallen Mr. James, fortunately 
just after his Royal visitor left. On November 8th a very 
serious fire occurred at Wesi Dean. The fire broke out in the 
west wing, and four bedrooms were gutted and a good deal of 
other damage was done before it was extinguished. Some views 
of the grounds at West Dean were published in Country Lire 
on July 29th last. The original house dated from the reign of 
James I., but the present structure, which, after all, is not so 
very much damaged, was erected in the beginning of the century 
by James, Lord Selsey. 


Falconers have now two decisions given in their favour 
against those who shoot trained hawks, the judgment in each 
case being of a kind very satisfactory to those who have the 
misfortune to lose their birds in districts where the falcon or 
goshawk is not protected by County Councils, or where feeling is 
not yet educated to the appreciation of this revival of a fine old 
sport. The last case came before His Honour Judge Vernon 
Lushington at Kingston County Court on Friday last, when the 
landlord of a local hotel was sued for damages. He had shot a 
hawk belonging to Mr. Allen Reed, who had imported the bird 
It escaped, and though its owner offered to be responsible for any 
damage done before its recapture, the defendant shot it after it 
had killed one of his chickens. The judge held that the bird did 
not cease to be property though it was no longer under control, 
and that the case was not on all fours with that of a dog 
trespassing for game. It is a dangerous experiment to kill a dog 
when thus engaged, as damages usually result. In this case the 
plaintiff obtained judgment for five guineas, the value which he 
set upon his bird. 





The previous case occurred in Dorsetshire. A farmer shot 
a trained hawk, which was valued by its owner at £10, and 
judgment was given for that amount against the farmer. It was 
proved that he knew that the plaintiff owned trained hawks, and 
that the bird, when shot, was flying quite low, with bells and 
jesses on. The judge held that the training of the hawk gave 
him property in it, though it was originally a wild bird, and that 
the defendant when he shot it had reason to know that it was 
a trained falcon. 

The protection of birds on the Thames, where it is no longer 
legal to fire a gun at any bird, has been taken advantage of at the 
historic Nuneham Lock and Bridge to stock the river with wild 
duck. At Nuneham, under the beautiful woods that fringe the 
river, is an island overgrown with trees and with a sheltered 
pool in its centre. This makes an ideal wild duck pond, and 
on and around this island are now gathered some hundred ducks, 
mainly wild duck, but with a mixture of “ fancy” ducks which 
would perhaps be better away. But the experiment is successful, 
for in the winter it attracts a number of purely. wild duck from 
the flocks which pass up and down the valley of the Upper 
Thames. The logical result of the preservation of the long 
stretch of river under the Conservancy bye-laws is that it will 
form a headquarters for water-fowl of the best kind, such as wild 
duck and teal, whereas the riparian owners do not kill them when 
they leave the river. The Thames asa wild duck sanctuary 
will benefit the general character of sport for the whole length of 
the valley. 
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On ne fait pas des omelettes sans cassey des aufs, the French 
proverb says, but if all eggs were of the size of that lately sold 
by Mr. Stevens in London, the egg of the extinct AEpiornis 
maximus, it would need but the cracking of very few eggs to 
make very many omelettes. The length of this fine specimen js 
1ft. and its diameter about r1yd., and it is estimated that its cubic 
capacity is equivalent to some 150 hens’ eggs; and how many 
omelettes that would make may be left to the ingenious and 
curious in such matters to determine. But the most singular 
part of the sale was the comparatively low price for which the 
egg went, such is the caprice of collectors. Forty-two guineas 
this biggest specimen of oology in the world was bought for, 
whereas the great auk’s egg last sold went, if we remember 
rightly, for something between £300 and £400. But the 
zpiornis’s egg ‘‘ has never been a favourite,” as one report rather 
quaintly puts it, with English collectors, of course because the 
zpiornis is not supposed to have ever dwelt among our woad- 
clad ancestors but to have inhabited the Island of Madagascar, 


Gradually the ubiquitous and horribly persevering birdcatcher 
“to his trade” is producing an effect on the numbers of some of 
the most charming of our native songsters. In some countries 
the goldfinch is very nearly as extinct a bird as the epiornis, 
and this for no lack of thistledown or other things that it delights 
in, but simply from the effects of the perpetual onslaught of the 
birdcatcher with his call-bird and nets. The skylark is another 
perfectly harmless and perfectly delightful bird that is far rarer 
than it used to be in some of its favourite haunts. The manner 
of the birdcatchers in conducting their campaign against the 
skylark is a different one. They go down in the nesting season 
and take the young birds from the nest as soon as they are 
sufficiently fledged, generally using the services of a spaniel or 
other dog to smell out for them the place of the nests. It is, of 
course, in the close time that they engage in this nefarious quest, 
so that the law can come fairly to grips with them if it can catch 
them, howsoever the goldfinch netter may be able to laugh at its 
provisions. 


Now that their muzzles are oif, the dogs of London do not 
seem to be showing the disposition, that many seem to have 
expected of them, to indulge in a carnival of biting all things, 
both human and canine. They are quite as peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens as they were in the days before the decree went 
forth that all should be muzzled, which seems immensely to their 


many of the people who have muzzled them, and many who have 
criticised the muzzling. And the General Election is still some 
little way off, and in the light of recent and striking events is 
likely to turn on other points than the dog muzzl.ng, which 
looked as if it would be almost cardinal a few months ago. 





A heavy importation of reindeer meat is expected in London 
during the month of December. Why anyone should wish to 
try this, fed on the poor rough herbage of the far North, when 
first-rate English park-fed deer are sold at a lower price, weight 
for weight, than the sheep fed on the same pasture, it is difficult 
to say. Venison is no longer the luxury of the rich only. On 
the contrary, to those who care for it, it is cheaper than Welsh 
mutton if purchased from the owners of parks. In London it is 
very seldom seen in private houses, and is not greatly in favour at 
restaurants or in hotels. The surplus stock of does is killed off 
before Christmas in most parks, the bucks being more ornamental, 
and consequently kept as ornaments. 





Poultry breeding is a rapidly-increasing industry, and those 
engaged in it will be glad to receive from the Board of Agriculture 
two leaflets dealing respectively with the external and internal 
parasites of fowls. As far as we know, the previous literature 
devoted to this subject consists of a solitary book, ‘ Parasitic 
Diseases of Poultry,” by Mr. Theobald, zoologist to the S.E. 
Agricultural College, Wye. Some of the parasites, such as the 
Goniodes Eynsfordii—whose name will suggest the home of the 
amateur fancier who discovered it—have come to our knowledge 
quite recently. The elder generation, in fact, paid very little heed 
to the microscopical fleas, lice fungi, and worms that infested their 
feathered stock. If, for instance, a hen took to devouring het 
own plumage it was merely set down to an inheritance of 
original sin, and her neck was incontinently drawn so that 
others might not be tempted by her evil example. We now 
know that a wretched mite is at the root of it. You isolate the 
offender, rub her with oil of cloves, and the cure is effected. 





To enumerate all the long Latin names of the minute 
creatures is impossible here, but those who wish to have their 
fowls perfect, either for table or show, will do well to write for 
the leaflets. . Others who deem the trouble too great are 


a run as is available, use plenty of whitewash—made with hot 
lime and soft soap—on nest, wall, floor, ceiling, and perch, an 
the vermin will at least be kept within reasonable limits. 
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ALL-ROUND SPORT AT LULWORTH. 


W. A. Rouch. THE 


came into being is not without interest. They are due, 

in the first place, to an unconquerable ambition to show 
in Country Lire scenes in the shooting field possessing an 
actuality and a dramatic realism such as have never been so 
much as attempted before. Early in the season, by the kindly 
aid of some friends of a journal which has no enemies, and in 
particular through the cordial co-operation and assistance of that 
fine all-round sportsman Captain C. E. Radclyffe, leave was 
obtained to send to various “shoots” an artist who stands 
without a rival in this particular class of work. It was to 
Captain Radclyffe, and to his friend and host, Mr. Spiller, that we 
were indebted for permission to be present in the form of a 
camera and its presiding genius on the occasion of a recent and 
highly-interesting series of drives upon the Lulworth Castle 
Estate. But then came a haunting fear lest ambition should have 
o'erleapt itself, and shuuld fall on the other side. For, to 
those who know the incidents of a partridge drive and the 


r \HE very history of the manner in which these pictures 





W, A, Rouch, 





START. 


THE FIRST DRIVE. 
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promptitude with which the gun must be raised and used if 
the birds are to be sent hurtling to earth in mid-flight, it will be 
apparent at once that no more difficult problem than that of a 
partridge drive could possibly be set to the sporting artist. He, 
however, started on his mission with confidence. If the sky were 
kindly and the light adequate, he would succeed or perish in the 
attempt; and the result, which is before the eyes of the reader, 
is really beyond all praise. 

Seven guns—you may see them in our opening picture—went 
forth to shoot. There was Mr. J. Spiller, the kindly founder of 
the feast and host, in the first place. To add interest to the 
picture, it may be said that Mr. Spiller is the sportsman in rather 
a light suit, with box-cloth gaiters and a noble beard, who is 
clearly leading the way on the left side of the picture as it faces 
you. He looks, it may be, a trifle thoughtful, as is the manner 
of shooting hosts at the beginning of a big day; for shooting is 
the best of sport, but the best results are not attained without 
careful thought and calculation on the part of the host who 
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desires to show sport to his 
friends. The other guns, in the 
order of their going, are Admiral 
Sir W. Kennedy, Mr. W. A. 
Horn, Mr. E. D. Taylor, Mr. 
J. Woodham, Mr. C._ J. 
Radclyffe, and Captain C. E. 
Radclyffe. The gentlemen last 
named have, as will be seen in 
due course, a special and per- 
sonal interest in a shooting 
estate of which the sporting 
history, no less than the 
ordinary history, is interesting. 
Lulworth Castle and Lulworth 
Cove, which lie on the coast 
between Weymouth and 
Swanage, are well known to 
yachtsmen and to artists, and, 
at second hand, to those who 
have seen the many pictures 
in which the said artists have 
celebrated the beauty of the 
scenery of that part of Dorset- 
shire. Nowhere, indeed, is 
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W. A. Rouch. 


the peculiar and characteristic beauty of the chalk country, where 
it abuts upon the sea, visible to greater advantage than in this 





W. A. Rouch. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SHOT. 


district, and nowhere is it better described than in ‘* Moonfieet,” 
a novel of some two years ago by which that rare writer, who is 


W. A, Rouch, 
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MR. SPILLER SHOOTS. 
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also secretary of the great ordnance works at Elswick, established 


his reputation. 
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Now the Lulworth Castle Estate is, and for 


many years has been, the 
property of the reigning repre- 
sentative of the ancient Dorset- 
shire family of the Welds. It 
is of some 15,000 acres, and 
from many points of view as 
perfect a shooting estate as the 
heart of man could desire, and 
as full of potentialities. For 
reasons, however, into which 
it is unnecessary for us to 
enter, the shooting of a great 
part of the estate has been let 
for many years, first to Mr. C. 
J. Radclyffe—whom you may 
see in the first picture with his 
retriever at heel and his gun 
over his left shoulder—and 
then to Mr. Spiller. Mr. Spiller 
has been the shooting tenant 
for the last two years, but he 
would no doubt be the first 
to admit that the capital sport 
which is to be obtained upon 
it now is due in large measure 
to the care and judgment 
shown, and to the expense 


incurred, by Mr. Radclyffe in 


former years in nursing and in making the shooting. It is 
pleasant to see Mr. Radclyffe and his son sallying forth on this 
« 





COVEY. 
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sunny morning, 
in the company 
of their  suc- 
cessor, tO reap 
where they have 
sown. And what 
an ideal all-round 
estate it.is may 
almost be seen 
from a glance at 
the pictures. The 
coverts, of which 
we sometimes 
see the outline,’ 
arenumerousard 
extensive’;) the 
wide stubbles, of 
which the pic- 
tures show 
samples inciden- 
tally, and the 
roots, far better 
than in most 
parts of the 
country this 
year, are a 
guarantee of 
partridges. Ore 
part of the 
manor, indeed, 
is the best W. A. Rouch. 
partridge ground 


in Dorset, and the clouds of birds, so successfully cuught by 
the camera, are enough to show that the next best may be by 


no means to be despised. 
Very different, too, is the 
character of the country from 
that of the Eastern Counties, 
great shootings in which have 
recently been illustrated in 
these columns. Instead of the 
dead level of flat land there 
are bold and delight ui undu- 
laticns, which lend variety to 
the frospect and te the 
racter of the shooting. For 
his and valleys and an open 
try mean high birds, going 
great pace, and calling for 
erly skill in him who 
would lay them low. One 
drawback only is there to this 
chalk country. The hedges 
ate poor, low, and thin; and 
this renders driving difficult. 
But Mr. Spiller, departing from 
the practice of most of his 
1eighbours, and appreciating 
to the full the value of the 
sporting shots which driven 







partridges afford, will drive his birds rather than walk them up, 
and the results are good. One hundred and seventy brace in 
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IN THE TURNIPS. 








WAITING FOR THEIR LUNCHEON. 
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THE CONSULTATION. 
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three days of the 
poor _ partridge 
season of 1899 is 
enough to satisfy 
almost any 
sportsman ; and 
in years gone by 
even better bags: 
have been made 
on this same) 
ground, as no 
doubt they will 
be again when 
we are favoured 
with.a good part- 
ridge year. 
Once four guns 
bagged eighty- 
four brace there 
in a day; and 
on another 
occasion Mr. 
Radclyffe, Lord 
Wimborne, and 
a certain boy of 
fourteen who is 
now Captain 
Radclyffe, 
bagged seventy- 
four brace. The 
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gentleman 


observes modestly that this shows the birds must have been 
pretty thick on the ground; but it shows also that there must 
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have been some straight powder loose in the neighbourhood, 
and, if the boy was father to the man, the odds are that the lad 


did his share of the slaughter. 
A word or two will be 
written later about the sport- 
ing features of this beautiful 
estate, but for the moment 
reference must be made to the 
pictures. They go far to tell 
their own tale in a fashion far 
more graphic than may be 
achieved by any pen. We 
have seen [THE STarT. We 
pass on to THE First Drive, 
in which the three guns 
nearest to the eye are Mr. 
Radclyffe, Admiral Sir W. 
Kennedy, and Captain 
Radclyffe. The remaining 
pictures show nice little’ 
incidents. in one a single 
bird, flying high, occurs (in 
the classical sense) to the host. 


. Mr. Spitzer SHoots. <A 


moment later THe Fruit or 
THE SHOT is_ seen, very 
pleasantly. The bird has 
fallen, the good dog—one of 
the curly, old-fashioned kind— 
has gathered it, man and dog 
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have done their 
duty, and Mr. 
Spiller’s face 
fairly beams 
with satisfaction. 
Very justly is 
the next picture 
entitled A Fine 
Covey. It was 
indeed almost a 
pack which came 
whizzing over 
the low fence, 
and at our end 
of the line they 
paid toll hand- 
somely. Mr. 
Horn—his black 
servant and 
loader is crouch- 
ing oddly by his 
side—bagged his 
right and left, 
and Captain 
Radclyffe did 
likewise. The other pictures call for no special comment. 
We see the guns Walitrinc ror THEIR LUNCHEON in a 
sunny chalkpit; then there is THe ConsuLtaTion after 
luncheon, in which Mr. Spiller takes the advice of Captain 
Radclyffe, who has been reared on the property, and after 
that come the normal incidents of a shoot in an open breezy 
country. 

Rather than devote space to these, let us say something 
more of this happy hunting ground of Lulworth. First-rate 
partridge shooting is only the beginning of its delights. The 
coverts are large enough to carry one of the finest stocks of 
pheasants in England, and as they lie on the hillsides, the 
birds fly stupendously high. The woodcock shooting, too, is 
superb. The storm-swept woods attract the migratory woodcock 
when first they reach our shores, and as many as sixty have 
been killed there in three days, which is prodigious. In sucha 
country the writer would be compelled to abjure the practice 
which he pursues in most parts of England—but not in Wales 
or Ireland—when the cry ‘“* Mark woodcock!” is heard, That 
practice is to hide behind the nearest tree or bank, for the 
presence of a stray woodcock in most English woods produces 
general insanity. Only the ground game is poor, as it has been 
lor shooting tenants ever since Sir William Harcourt passed his 
“Ground Game Act.” Only men who shoot their own land, 
and cosset their tenants into the bargain, can expect good ground 
game shooting, and they are often disappointed. But there are 
other compensations. Some miles of the river Frome run 
through the property, and its banks afford wildfow! shooting 
of the first water. In “ts waters numerous coarse fish 
live, and some very large pike hold high carnival amongst 


W. A. Rouch. 


7. Fall MR HARGREAVES WITH THREE TERRIERS. 
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CHANGING GUNS. 
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them. Also, 
and in spite of 
the pike, many 
hundreds of 
salmon come up 
to spawn every 
winter, and 
although the 
numbers of them 
which fall victims 
to the rod are 
not remarkable, 
their size is, 
Salmon of over 
4olb. have been 
killed on the 
lower water on 
the rod more 
than once, 
Altogether, it is 
impossible to 
concelve a more 
perfect sporting 
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HE popularity of the fox-terrier appears likely to remair 
entirely unaffzcted by the rise and fall of other varieties of 
the canine race in the estimation of the public ;_ and it may 
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beadded asa noticeable fact that 
his position in other countries, 
notably in America, is quite as 
good as it is here. Indeed the 
prices at which the most 
successful specimens are 
continually changing hands 
are high enough to almost 
tempt the most eminently 
non-sporting members of the 
community to embark upoa 
the pleasures and risks of 
dog-breeding, which circum- 
stance may possibly account 
for the fact that many persons 
keep a fox-terrier who have 
never owned a dog of any 
other breed. Perhaps, too, 
with the exception of the fox- 
hound, there is no_ variety 
which can lay claim to be 
identified with such traditions 
as the fox-terrier, this being 
probably due to the fact that 
many of the most prominent 
winners of the present day 
are the descendants of 
animals which have done good 
service in the hunting-field, 
where their pluck in entering 
earths and drains has 
caused their names to be 
treasured by sportsmen long 
after the terriers have 
ceased to be. Besides this, the 
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association of so many well-known hunting men with the fox- 
terrier is another circumstance that is likely to attach a good 
deal of sentimental interest to the breed of their affection. For 
instance, can it be imagined that there could exist a sportsman 
who would not treasure a terrier of the Rev. John Russell’s old 
strain; and this may mere!v be quoted as a solitary instance out 
of many that could be given. ; 

In spite, however, of the unswerving devotion of the dog- 
loving community to the fox-terrier, it must be candidly admitted 
that a great change has been effected in the structural develop- 
ment of the breed during the last five-and-twenty years. 
Whether this has been entirely for the better is certainly a 
matter of opinion; but one good result has, at all events, been 
attained, and this has been the acceptance of one general 
standard for the breed, which standard, by the way, is usually 
pretty closely adhered to by the judges of fox-terriers, in which 
respect they prove themselves more worthy of their position 
than gentlemen who award the prizes in certain other breeds. 
Still, so much difference exists in the appearance of a modern 
prize-winner and, say, that of the late Mr. James Fletcher's 
famous Rattler, the champion of the early seventies, that when 
comparing a portrait. of the latter with a living specimen of the 
up-to-date show dog it would be almost a difficult matter to 
identify the two animals as belonging to the same breed. 

Possibly the vagaries of some of the old school of judges, 
who thought nothing of including dogs of totally opposite types 
in the same prize list, may have had much to do with causing 
breeders to decide upon agreeing to a standard which should 
be generally followed ; and certainly a great point was gained by 
practical men when it came to be admitted that a wide chest 
was detrimental to a terrier which was expected to enter a drain- 
pipe or small earth upon an emergency. Whilst quite agreeing 
with the decision of the breeders who a few years ago were 
practically unanimous in their determination to abolish the 
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broad-chested type of fox-terrier, even at the expense of adding 
a trifle to his stature, we are not at all certain that they have 
not gone too far in certain cases in giving way upon the point of 
height. Some of the modern prize-winners are as tall as 
harriers, and this is surely wrong ; whilst many are so abundantly 
blessed with coats that it becomes a difficult matter sometimes 
to distinguish between the smooth and wire haired ones. There 
is alsoa marked loss of punishing power in the jaws of some 
animals which win prizes, and this surely points to the superiority 
of the old type in that respect ; but, at the same time, upon the 
whole it must be admitted that the position of the fox-terrier 
was never higher than it is at present, whilst assuredly there 
never has been more consistency in the awards of those who 
have to judge them. 

So many excellent studs of fox-terriers exist in different 
parts of the country that no apology is due to our readers for 
placing one of those in a leading position in our list of «‘ Famous 
Kennels,” the establishment selected as the subject of the present 
article being that belonging to Mr. Arthur Hargreaves, of Eccles, 
whose name is we!! known as that of an exhibitor and bréeder of 
some exceptionally smart specimens of this most popular bréed. 
Prominent amongst the occupants of his kennel is the celebrated 
Victor Luporuy,a beautifully-marked four year old, with a good 
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punishing jaw and the best of shoulders, legs, and feet, as any 
expert can see by studying his portrait which appears herewith. 
There is likewise a thoroughly workmanlike, game look about 
this terrier, which should convey to the uninitiated a good idea 
of the correct expression, and as, amongst many other victories, 
Victor Ludorum has taken firsts at the West of England 
Show at Bristol, and at the London Fox-terrier Club’s great 
exhibition at the Royal Aquarium, he may be accepted as a 
very good type for the beginner to keep before him, A 
very nice sort, likewise, is the eighteen months’ old Dane 
Danby, a first prize winner at the Fylde Fox-terrier Club's 
Show last year, as, in addition to possessing beautifully 
carried ears of the smallest ‘size, he 
is a terrier all over, his legs, feet, 
shoulders and coat being of the very 
best. The white Dane ToprTuorn is i 
still more successful youngster, as he 
has won three firsts and the champion- 
ship at Derby, and two firsts and a 
special prize at Manchester, in addition 
to other honours, which include a cup 
at the Fylde Fox-terrier Club’s Show. 
He, too, has almost perfect ears and 
limbs, with a particularly smart and 
alert expression to set them off—in 
fact, he is a most promising young dog. 
A very well-known show bitch also is 
Dane GALLANTRY, and her breeding is 
quite exceptional, as some of the 
most treasured of Mr. R. Vicary’s 
Devonshire blood courses in her veins. 
In her photograph she scarcely appears 
at her best, as at the time it was 
taken she was rearing a promising 
litter of puppies, by Dane Topthorn; 
but an idea of her merits may be 
gathered from the fact that included 
in her long list of prizes are three 
firsts at Derby, two firsts and a cup 
at Liverpool, three firsts and two cups 
at Worsley,.a second and a third at the 
Crystal Palace, anda second at the Fox- 
Copyright terrier Club’s Show. Herassociateinthe 
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accompanying illustration, Dane Flower Girt, though not taken 
in a very good position for showing off her properties, is one of 
the best-headd terriers living, and may be referred to as a lucky 
acquisition to Mr. Hargreaves’s kennel, as her owner bought her 
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N further fulfilment of my promise . 
| to make a selection of the fittest 
from the different classes of the 

rose, | pass from the climbing varieties 
to those of lowlier stature which are 
most reliable for beauty and endurance, 
not only for their form, but for their 
staying powers. Among these the sec- 
tion known as hybrid perpetual has 
not only maintained a long and universal 
pre - eminence, but has monopolised 
almost exclusively until a recent date 
the admirations and attentions of the 
hybridiser, the exhibitor, and the con- 
noisseur. 

It may be noticed en passant that 

the boundaries which divide these two 
sections are by no means so broad as 
they are generally supposed to be. A 
large number of hybrid perpetual and 
other roses, especially the teas, will 
develop a surprising vigour when planted 
against a wall or trained upon poles in 
a congenial site and soil. Intimations 
of this power may be found in our 
budding grounds (I measured a branch 
of my namesake, Reynolds Hole, oft. 
in length), and observant rosarians, 
acting upon these suggestions, have 
given us our Climbing Devoniensis, Copyright 
Captain Christy, Jules Margottin, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, and Victor Verdier. The multi- 
plication and improvement of these hybrid perpetuals is 
marvellous. I have before me the catalogue of one of our 
most honoured, enterprising, and successful rose merchants, 
in which he enumerates 260 varieties of the hybrid perpetual 
rose. Not one of these was in existence fifty years ago! 
General Jacqueminot and Jules Margottin arrived in 1853, 
Senateur Vaisse in 1859; all the rest have come to us in a lovely 
procession during the last forty years. 

I have grown, and have shown successfully, the best of 
these roses which were in our gardens before I ceased to exhibit, 
and since that time have added to my collection the new 
varieties of superior merit, so that I could readily present to my 
readers a long and reliable list; but it is my present object to 
promote the appreciation of the queen of flowers, and to extend, 
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from the Home for Lost Dogs—-a transaction which many will 
envy him. Dane QuEENIE AND Dane Vic forma most interesting 
little picture, though neither of them can be regarded as the 
equal of some of their kennel companions already alluded to, 
Still, the former has won a third 
prize at the Fylde Fox-ierrier 
Club’s Show, andis a ¢gpital all. 
round sort, whilst as her sire is 
the famous Verico, and her dam 
a sister to the no less celebrated 
Vesuvienne, her breeding is 
simply perfect. Dane Vic is 
also a very workmanlike little 
bitch, but she has never been 
exhibited. It is necessary to 
add that Mr. Hargreaves’s 
kennel includes many other 
excellent fox-terriers, such as 
Dane Coronet, Dane Ferry- 
man, Dane ‘Lottery, and 
others whose names are 
familiar to dog-lovers through- 
out the country; but the 
exigencies of space and time 
prevent a detailed allusion to 
their merits, though it may 
be added that they are all prize- 
winners in good company. 
We feel certain, however, that 
sufficient has been written to 
convince our readers that the 
specimens selected for illus- 
tration are terriers of the 
highest class, and that Mr. 
Hargreaves’s stud is thoroughly 
entitled to be included in our 
series of ‘* Famous Kennels.” 
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through the usual process of annexation, Her Majesty’s Empire, 
by helping those who are inclined to begin, or have only just 
begun, the culture of the rose, and therefore I make such a 
selection as will most surely recompense a small outlay of time 
and money with a great encouragement and a beautiful reward. 
I commend, accordingly, La France (also included with the 
hybrid teas), Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Captain Christy, Duke of Edinburgh, Grace Darling, 
Her Majesty, Charles Lefebvre, Baroness Rothschild, Prince 
Arthur, Merveille de Lyon. 

For the amateur desiring a longer list I propose : Alfred K. 
Williams, Dr. Andry, Etienne Levet, Fisher Holmes, Francois 
Michelon, General Jacqueminot, Gustave Piganeau, Louis Van 
Houtte, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Madame Eugene Verdier, 
Margaret Dickson, Marie Baumann, Paul Neron, Reynolds 
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C: pyright LEADING TO WIELD GARDEN. 


Hole, Senateur Vaisse, Sultan of Zanzibar, and Victor Verdier. 
There are other candidates for admission. The hybrid perpetual 
roses, which for more than half a century have been pre-eminent 
as Court favourites, the élite of the beau monde, associating almost 
exclusively with ‘our set,’’ are now confronted by rivals, who 
not only claim to meet them side by side as equals, on great 
festivals, in high places, even in the Palace (Sydenham), but are 
preferred by many rosarians for their more delicate and diverse 
tints, their exquisite form, their glossy foliage, and their longer 
continuity of bloom. With a slow but sure success they asserted 
their claims to our admiration. 1 remember a time when of the 
nurserymen Mr. Benjamin Cant, and of the amateurs Mr. 
Hedge, both from Colchester, were almost the only exhibitors 
of tea roses, and the Souvenir d’Elise of the former, and the 
Madame Bravy of the latter, were envied by the brethren like 
Joseph’s coloured coat. Adam, Madame Willermoz, Souvenir 
dun Ami, and Devoniensis were more commonly shown, and 
none who saw will ever forget three blooms of the latter rose, 
which were sent by John Keynes fron: Salisbury to the 
Birmingham Show. As one of the judges, I was quietly making 
notes and _ observations with 
my learned brothers, when we 
stopped suddenly, simultaneously, 
like soldiers at the ‘halt,’ and 
with eyes and mouths wide open 
we gazed, first at the flowers, and 
then at each other, like children 
astonished at a pantomime, and 
wanting to know how it’s done. 
With these exceptions, the tea 
roses were regarded as too tender 
for our English climate, and as 
requiring the protection of glass; 
but gradually we discovered (and it 
was my privilege to be a pioneeer) 
that, budded low on the briar, 
whether from cutting or from seed, 
and mulched in the winter months, 
they were quite safe in the open 
ground, and, where they had 
congenial soil and surroundings, 
acquisitions to our gardens not to 
be surpassed for their loveliness 
or their liberality. No roses are 
more admired at our exhibitions, 
no rose is more likely to take the 
prize as ‘‘ the best single specimen ”’ 
in the show than a perfect bloom of 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, and at home 
they delight us always with their 
diversity and profusion.. Of course 
you may secure in the rose-house 
a much earlier bloom, and your 
flowers will not be deformed by 


sullen rains, nor by that chartered Copyright A 
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libertine, the wind, which visits 
their cheeks too roughly; but 
when summer comes their beauty 
will be far more abundant in the 
garden. And when the hybrid per- 
petuals have made their first (and 
in many many instances, despite 
the proud appellation, their only) 
efflorescence, they will make that 
garden gay. It has been so espe- 
cially in the present year. Visitors 
have said to me, ‘‘ how late your 
roses are; ours are nearly over,” 
and my reply has been, in the 
words of the advertiser, ‘* buy our 
carefully-selected teas.” 

Then I give them the names 
of the best, but before I repeat this 
process for my readers, I must 
introduce them to another most 
charming group, allied by marriage 
with the two families which we 
have had in discussion, and pos- 
sessing in combination their vigour 
and refinement. They are desig- 
nated as hybrid teas, and they 
include flowers of such an excellent 
quality as to evoke the exclamation 
which I once heard from a young 
enthusiast, ‘I'll have that rose, 
though I pawn my hat.” There 
is, for example, no rose which can 
claim precedence from La France; 
and Caroline Testout, Captain 
Christy, Bardou Job, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Grace Darling, Gustave Regis, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, La Belle Siebrecht, Papa 
Gontier, and Viscountess Folkestone should be in every 
collection. 

The tea scented roses and their hybrids are undoubtedly 
at this time the most interesting varieties in cultivation, 
both for forcing under glass (Niphetos and La France are 
grown by the acre) and in the open ground. In addition to 
the hybrids which I have named, I commend to the amateur 
forming a rosarium the climbing varieties, to be planted 
in beds sheltered from rough weather, but in full enjoyment 
of sunshine, the following selection being in my belief the 
most reliable of their class. First and foremost Marie Van 
Houtte, then, in alphabetical order, Anna Ollivier, Catherine 
Mermet, Homer, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mesdames Chedane 
Guinoisseau, Falcot, Hoste, Lambard, Maman Cochet, Perle 
des Jardins, Princess de Sagan, Souvenir d’un Ami—only a 
sample, but sufficient to secure the allegiance of the owner and 
his anxious yearnings for a further association with the teas. 
Farmyard manure must protect the plantand enrich the soil early 
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in December, and the pruning knife must be applied early in 
April. 

What shall I say of the roses of the future? We may 
predict with a sure confidence that from his fond love and patient 
industry the rosarian will continue to add new treasures to his 
store. It is not only that the cult of the rose has so largely 
increased, and that the places of worship are multiplied through. 
out the land, but the spirit of the worshipper is so much more 
real and comprehensive. It is no longer restricted to roses of 
great size and symmetrical form, to one conventional type 
(though it may be of all the best), but he has a fresh enjoyment 
in the diversity of colour and shape which he finds in his roses, 
be they double or single, little or big. 

Moreover, the success of our hybridisers at home, dispelling 
the common idea that we had not sunshine sufficient to ripen 
our seed, can hardly fail to promote a keener ambition and a 
more splendid success in the production of novelties. Messrs, 
Bennett, Paul, and Dickson have shown us what can be done, 
and the possibility of introducing such a rose as Mrs. John Laing 
should encourage a zeal in others which no failures can destroy, 
And it would be helpful, I think, if prizes of considerable amount 
were offered at our great exhibitions of roses for seedlings of real 
merit which were proved to have been raised at home by English, 
Scotch, Irish, or Welsh rosarians. 

There will be great improvements. We rejoice in the 
anticipation without envy; the roses of the future, though they 
should be large as punchbowls, cannot be mrre enjoyed than 
o1.r Own. 

May the royal rose enlarge her dominions and increase 
the happiness of her subjects until the most stubborn of all the 
Boers acknowledge her suzerainty. Let John Bull place Her 
Majesty in his coat; Jonathan, his American Beauty; the 
Scotsman, his Ayrshire rose; the Irishman, Marchioness of 
Londonderry ; the Welshman, Princess of Wales; the German, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria; the Austrian, Austrian Copper ; the 
Italian, Pius IX.; the Russian, Empress Alexandra; the 
Chinaman, his Fortune’s Yellow ; the Indian, his Indica odorata; 
and let them proclaim throughout the civilised world that the 
Queen of all Gardens is the Queen of all Hearts ! 





TARN 


HE tarns of the English Lake District are typical of that 
| many-sided locality. Some are mere pools, occupying 
elevated rock-basins, every summit above which is 
that of a famous mountain; huge walls of rock rise sheer from 
them, or less abrupt slopes of scree descend into their waters. 
Others are liquid diamonds, among quiet woods and flowery 
meadows ; some, again, are long, narrow sheets of peaty water, 
nestling under heather and bracken grown bluffs, looking as 
though their serpentine length was in imminent danger of being 
swallowed in the wave-like hills of the moor. These places, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of the angler or of the 
tourist, are full of interest—the 
scenery surrounding them satisfying 
the one, and the fish-life in their 
waters the other. 

The history of tarn fishing is 
vague, and while some of the tarns 
adjacent to the main villages have 
been mentioned many times in 
ancient literature, the more secluded 
waters are either ignored or acknow- 
ledged as “existent.” Dr. Day, 
who lived early in the century, was 
the first man of note to fish the 
wilder tarns, and very general infor- 
mation only can be drawn from his 
statements. 

However, though so lately dis- 
covered, there is no doubt about 
the enjoyment to be derived from 
the sport. Armed with a light 
12ft. rod and the latest local pre- 
dilection in flies, the angler cheer- 
fully climbs to the edge of the tarn 
as soon after daybreak as possible, 
and fishes away till he is exhausted 
or satisfied. At different periods 
of the day the fish come on the 
feed, and even when the darkness 
settles on the valleys, and fluffy 
mists hang on the mountain tops, 
the sport does not die out. During 
hot weather, and in the clearer tarns, 
the pannier is indeed most easily 
filled at night. 

The correct point to start 


FISHING. 


RED TARN UNDER HELVELLYN. 


casting at, in night as in day fishing, is near the stream supplying 
the tarn, on the side further from the steep crags. Along such 
a shore is a succession ot shallow bays ; but about toyds. out 
the water rapidly deepens, and beyond this fish will generally be 
found. For this reason a boat will be very useful to the angler ; 
but it is seldom obtainable. 

Many species of fish are ascribed to the high-level meres 
which could never exist there ; in fact, the only proved occupants 
are char, trout, pike, perch, eels, minnow, roach, rudd, and 
tench. The first one and the last three species are only of 
sporadic occurrence. 
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The char, least sporting and most mysterious of British 
fresh-water fishes, abounds in Gates Water, a sombre mere 
dovetailed between Coniston Old Man and Dow Crag, a precipice 
much frequented by crag climbers, as its “‘ pitches ” and “ ghylls”’ 
present almost unclimbable points. If the angler should greatly 
desire to take char—and who does not hanker after a share of 
rare spoil ?—he is likely to succeed here. The fish are small— 
about eight go to the pound—badly coloured and worse fed, but 
they are as truly Salmo Willughbii as the lordly char of 
Windermere. A wasp grub is on occasion a useful bait here, and 
the special hint for its use is: Cast the grub as far as possible, 
then draw it in jerkily, as you would a fly. The char will quickly 
demonstrate whether it is correctly used. 

Seathwaite Tarn, which is reached by the hause (or pass) 
over the scar near the head of Gates Water, is the only other 
minor water containing char, and here the number is not great. 
This water is on one of the feeders of the Duddon, contains a 
small island whereon is a heronry, and is one of the few places 
where the lord of the manor still asserts his right of netting. 
This event is the occasion of a little feast, the char and trout 
taken being cooked in the glowing ashes of bonfires. 

Many attempts have been made to acclimatise char to other 
waters, notably Red and Easedale Tarns, but these being 
comparatively shallow, while the fish love the cool of great depths, 
the efforts have come to nought, and to-day not a char remains in 
either of the waters named. However, Red Tarn, the highest 
elevated sheet of water in England, is locally supposed to contain 
an indigenous species known as the ‘scaled trout.” As one of 
these fish has yet to be placed before a competent authority, the 
legend may be doubted, though it is significant that Dr. Day 
asserted that ‘ there are skellies (gwyniad) in Red Tarn.” The 
skelly, or fresh-water herring, certainly has large scales, and might 
be miscalled ‘‘ scaled trout” ; but. the evidence goes to show that 
it only exists in, and never leaves, the larger lakes of Ullswater, 
Haweswater, and Windermere. ‘The writer knows one old man 
who affirms that he has caught, in Red Tarn, ‘‘a gay, nice fish, 
all covered with silver scales, and weighing about half a pound.” 
This was many years ago, before the use of the lath was 
prohibited. None, he says, were ever captured by rod and line. 
It may be added that gwyniad are not known to take any bait, 
and netting is the only method of catching them. 

Perch and trout swarm in almost every water in the district 
—the latter, however, do not inhabit either -Angle Tarn (under 
the northern slope of Bowfell), where the water is too cold for 
anything save a few black perch, or Sprinkling Tarn, from 
which, though once numerous, they have entirely disappeared. 
Since this happening, the minnows have grown to about 
gin. in length—an enormous size for the species. Though 
hardly apropos of tarn fishing, the following circumstance may 
here be noticed: At the head of Langstrathdale (near the Angle 
Tarn just mentioned) are a number of holes from which issue 
strong springs of water. A fly dropped into one of these is 
immediately taken, and an ugly, badly-fed trout is hooked. These 
trout, if in good condition, would weigh about half a pound. 
The question is, how did the fish get into these holes? Spawn 
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could hardly be deposited annually, for so far as the writer can 
see the place could not be approached by breeding trout at any 
time of the year. This is a problem worthy of investigation. 
Local anglers would give fuller directions to anyone wishing to 
find the place. 

It may be noted that almost every tarn has its own peculiar 
trout. Those of Red Tarn, for instance, are abnormally thick 
about the shoulders, while trout from Small Water—a perfect 
specimen of the mountain tarn in Nan Bield Pass, between 
Kentmere and Mardale—are gorgeously spotted with vermilion. 
These traits are in addition to the variations in colour ascribable 
to the habitat of the fish. 

Eels are abundant everywhere, but.the rod angler has no 
dealings with them. Eel coops are on many of the tarn outlets, 
and large takes are made on the long, dark autumn nights when 
migration is going on. Fine sport 
may be had with the eel-spear 
during summer. Eels come near 
the surface at sunrise and bask 
awhile, if not disturbed. A _ boat 
must then be quietly propelled 
within throwing distance of the fish, 
and the spear launched. If you 
pierce the eel, a hard fight results, 
but if your throw is inaccurate, 
with a wriggle suggestive of deri- 
sion, the eel seeks its home in the 
mud. Practised hands sometimes 
take a score in the few hours 
during which sport is possible. Pike 
are far too abundant, and are not 
usually fished for by local men. 

Few of the tarns are at all 
convenient to reach. The best in 
this respect are Brothers Water, in 
the Kirkstone Pass, Easedale Tarn, 
one and a-half miles from Grasmere, 
and Elter Water, close to the village 
of that name. The first of the three 
is private property, but permission 
to fist—and a boat—may be ob- 
tained at the inn on the shore. 
The water is perfectly alive with 
trout, but the sport is much ham- 
pered by weed. The finest front 
of Red Screes towers over its 
southern end, and, between this 
and Kirkstone Fell, winds up that 
road which has proved fatal to 
many cyclists. Brothers Water is 
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about four miles distant from Patterdale, and the lake trout of 
Ullswater sometimes ascend to it during the autumnal floods. 
Salmo ferox was formerly caught here, but the species or variety 
(whichever it may be) has long been extinct. 

Hayeswater is a large tarn, about an hour and a-half’s walk 
east of Brothers Water, and is approached by a splendid ghyll. 
Angle Tarn is a couple of miles to the north of the last- 
named, and both waters produce excellent fish. They are the 
property of Lord Lonsdale, whose agent at Penrith will occa- 
sionally grant permission to fish. They are fine, solitary 
tarns, and a day spent on their shores has always a pleasing 
memory. 

The most satisfactory trout fishing will be found in Stickle 
Tarn, nestling under the wall-like Pavey Ark (Langdale Pikes), 
about two miles from Dungeon Ghyll, and in Devoke Water, a 
fairly large sheet of water in a mountain fastness near Eskdale. 
The fish of both are of renowned quality ; both, however, 
are semi-private—that is to say, permission must be had for the 
fishing. The Devoke trout, which are red-fleshed and very sweet 
to the taste, are reputed to have been transported thither from 
Italy by the monks of Furness Abbey. They rise freely and are 
in good condition at the beginning cf February, though they go 
bad by the end of August. 

Each of the remaining tarns merits special attention, but 
space forbids even more than a mention of that piscatorial 
museum—Whinfell Tarn. This lies near the foot of Whinfell 
Beacon, about five miles north-east of Kendal. For persons with 
a taste for old-world scenes the whole district will have interest, 
but to the angler the tarn is remarkable for its variety of finny 
occupants, roach, rudd, and tench being found, with pike, perch, 
eels, and minnows. The coarse fishery is about the most 
productive in the locality. The fact of rudd being present in no 
other Lake District waters lends colour to the stories of rare fish 
in isolated tarns. Roach and tench are only found at two other 
places, and these are in the same river system. 

The season for tarn fishing does not usually begin before 
May, and July barely finds the fish in the more elevated 
watersin good condition. During June and July, the brackenclock 
swarms over the grassy slopes, and every breath of wind brings 
large numbers over the waters. Their wings not being 
sufficiently strong to carry them any distance, many are drowned. 
So long as the ‘‘ clock” is abundant the fish will look at nothing 


else, and it is often mid-August before fly-fishing can be success- - 


fully indulged in, as after devouring the hard-cased beetles fish. 
are seized with severe scour, during which they retire into the 
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deepest pools and cannot be tempted. Of course, if the fish will 
have the “clock”’ the angler must bait with it, and to do this requires 
some little practice, as the insect is most difficult to keep on a 
hook. For night fishing bustards (large moths) are most effective, 
and the best hours are between midnight and dawn. Tarr 
fishing, all in all, is a very enjoyable way of filling a pannier. 
Situate <mongst almost perfect scenery, with no great caution 
or dexterity required for a capture, with friends near at 
hand, small wonder is it that more and more people try it 
annually. WitiiaM T. PALMER. 
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HERE is a quaint place along the south shores of the 
Moray Firth—a little world, a wilderness, of sand. 

There is sand all round you, immense hills of sand, with 

never a thing growing on them except, here and there, some of 
the bent grass which they call marram in the English Eastern 
Counties. The sand is perpetually swirling and shifting, for it 
is seldom that there is a calm day on this coast. In the middle 
of it you might quite well lose yourself—for a little while ; the 
whole is of no great extent, being two or three miles across. It 
is said that at one time this waste was a nice bit of pasture land. 
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Cookson. LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULLS. 





It was in the ownership of a very wicked man, so wicked that he 
was known to play cards on Sunday, and this in Scotland! 
Naturally there was no human beirg to match him in such 
wickedness as this, so his partner commonly was the evil one, 
whom we call the devil. One Sabbath, when this wicked man 
and the devil were at their accustomed game, there arose, for 
their chastisement, a most mighty storm that blew the sand from 
the foreshore in great volume over the pleasant pasture land, 
converting it all into a barren wilderness of sand, and covering 
the cottage of the wicked man and his accomplice in crime 
fathoms deep under a sand mountain. Still, 
as you stand beside that mountain, you can 
hear fitful sounds mingling with the howling 
of the gale, sounds that come from the bowels 
of the mountain, and are the muffled cursings 
of the wicked man and the devil as they 
proceed eternally with their sinful game. @ Once 
or twice it has happened that a_ prodigious 
storm has swept the sand so that the chimney 
of the cottage is uncovered for a day or 
two, and then, by listening at the chimney 
top, the score of the game, mingled with 
fearful words, can be heard distinctly called, 
but this does not happen often. And _ perhaps 
the most singular fact about it all is that the 
devil should be so constantly engaged in his 
card-playing below while still he finds time for 
no inconsiderable activity above ground. But 
no doubt he is gifted, like Mr. Blackburn, 
the chess-player, with the faculty of playing 
several games at once. We trust Mr. Black- 
burn will not resent the comparison, which 
is solely on the intellectual, not at ali on 
the moral, side, and so far, therefore, a 
d'stinct compliment, for who is there that 
will deny an intellect to the “ puir deil”’ ? 
Besides the devil and the wicked man 
there is another class of creatures that have 
Copyright made this tract of loneliness, locally known 
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as the ‘‘Culbin Sands,” peculiarly their own. These are the 
ulls of various kinds, and many sea birds, such as terns, notably, 
2,a actually the rather rare roseate tern. All these and very 
many more make this their breeding-place in the season, and 
fill the desolation with life and plaintive cries. There is no 
sound more wild and melancholy than the cry of the sea bird of 
whatever kind. It is extraordinary that all have this character, 
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as if they had caught something of the wail of the wind and of 
the sense of mystery with which ‘‘ the unharvested sea” fills the 
heart of man. They are an unconscious echo of it, and not a single 
sea bird has an approach to a song such as the land birds charm 
us with. The note of most of our land birds at once suggests 
peace, home-life, and security ; the note of the sea bird carries 
with it suggestions that are directly the reverse. The fact is 
so well known that as a rule we feel it rather than appreciate 
it—as often happens. This, however, by the way. 

There is no note of a land bird to give homeliness to the 
sea birds’ home on the Culbin Sands. A few 
linnets twittering over it and a wheatear or two 
make some effort at humanising it. On the 
outskirts of the sands the skylarks are numerous, 
but they do not face the loneliness of the 
seaward side, where the gulls and terns have 
the country to themselves. There are common 
gulls, herring gulls, gulls of all kinds, nesting 
together, alongside each other, so closely 
together, and in such domestic friendliness, 
that it has often happened that a herring gull 
and common gull have laid eggs in the same 
nest, and who has sat them out into chicks 
either mother can hardly tell. When the 
young ones are hatching out the place is like a 
great créche for baby gulls whom their own 
mothers cannot tell apart. But it was not this 
nice domestic friendliness of the gulls that we 
set out to speak of under the title of this 
paper, but rather the manner in which these 
baby gulls, when they are grown up, will seek 
the society of man, as trustingly, almost, as if 
they were his own domestic poultry. For 
from this great nursery on the Culbin Sands 
as a centre, the gulls spread themselves, 
when they have grown up, along the shores 
of the Moray Firth, eastward and westward. 
No doubt at all many of them go much further 
a-sea than this, even to the great oceans; but 
enough, at all events, remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of their baby-life to populate the 
places where men resort and to be constantly 
in evidence. Men resort more and more to the 
pleasant places on the Moray Firth, such as 
Naira and Lossiemouth, and it really seems as 
if the gulls had a buman social interest and 
resort there likewise. The actual truth is no — Cookson. 
doubt less pleasing, less picturesque. The 
gulls resort to these watering-places in numbers whose 
increase corresponds with the increase of humanity, because 
there is more business to be done in the way of scrap-picking 
and, unsavoury as it is to say so, scavenging. The functions 
of scavenger, performed by so charming and graceful a 
creature as a seagull, are really an outrage cn poetical fitness, 
but Nature is neither particular nor nice in these matters. So 
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the gulls come and fly about the little cities and settle in the 
streets of the cities as if they were London sparrows, and pick 
the pickings. Then, when they have satiated themselves in this 
manner, they will sit in solemn rows, looking ludicrously out of 
place, on a garden wall or on the roof of a house, like pigeons. 
Sometimes they come sailing about over one’s head—close over 
it, as swifts come when they are fly-hawking—and shriek out 
some wild remark as they go past one that 
is apparently meant as a request for more 
pickings. Then they go down to the sea 
again, and sit on the -dge of the waves, 
just to show that they have not forgotten 
that they are really sea birds and can still 
swim. 

Some of the houses at these places have 
fine lawns and gardens. On many of the 
lawns a colony of the gulls practically spends 
its life, for it is supported by the charity of the 
people of the house, who like to throw out 
scraps after meals to the gulls, and are filiy 
recompensed by the grace of the creatures 
as they swoop down for the fragments, quar- 
relling and clamouring among themselves. 
In these doles and pickings from house to 
house, the common gulls and the herring gulls 
seem to take the principal share, but we have 
seen now and again the Lesser BLack- 
BACKED GULLS, and now and again some 
KitTIwakES who have«come from rocky 
nurseries quite unlike those on the Culbin 
Sands. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
this semi-domesticated life has a  sapping 

Copyright influence on the character of the birds, whether 

their natures become softer for it. It is 
curious to see the gulls sitting on the water taking a bath now 
and then—curious to speak of bathing in connection with a 
creature that is already sitting in the water. But this paradox 
is a simple truth. No doubt the birds have the faculty of making 
of their feathers a dense waterproof covering or a perfectly open- 
work vestment at will. When the feathers are closely lying over 
the body they are as water-tight as a diving-dress, but when 
they are fluffed out the water of course goes freely between 
them. And you will often see the gulls thus puffing themselves 
and splashing in the water—bathing. 
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Among themselves, in spite of passing squabbles, they 
seem to live in fair harmony in their semi-domesticity, but 
if a rook or a jackdaw, as does occasionally happen, appears 
to share with them the picking of refuse or the crumb of 
charity, two or three will combine to chase him out with 
such clamour and threatenings that he is not likely to appear 
again. 
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MONG all the famous gardens of England there is none to interesting or quaint to tell of the outdoor taste of the time. 
compare in its kind with Levens. Here, in a glorious Lord Stanhope, in his “ History of England,” where he writes 
part of Westmorland, stepping into the seat of ancient of the change of character in the gardens of the days of 

gentility, did Colonel James Graham, Grahme, or Graeme, George III., speaks thus of the steadfast character of Levens: 
younger brother of Sir Richard Graham of Netherby, and an ‘«So complete has the change proved that at present, throughout 
astute courtier of Charles II. and James II., create, with the help the whole of England, there remains perhaps scarcely more 
of Beaumont, the French gardener whom James had employed than one private garden presenting in all its parts an entire and 
at Hampton Court, a pleasaunce of the date and to his mind, true sample of the old designs; this is at the fine old seat of 
which remains, well tended and maintained, just as it was formed Levens, near Kendal. There, along a wide extent of terraced 
about 200 years ago. Nowhere can we find anything so walks and walls, eagles of holly and peacocks of yew still find 


each returning summer their wings 
clipped and their talons pared. 
There a stately monument of the 
old promenoirs—such as the 
Frenchmen taught our fathers, 
rather, I should say, to build than 
plant—along which, in days of old, 
stalked the gentlemen with peri- 
wigs and swords, the ladies in 
hoops and furbelows, may still be 
seen to this day.” It was, perhaps, 
scarcely correct to say that the 
Frenchmen taught us all this. For 
did not the spirit come equally 
from Holland, to be grafted upon a 
similar character already existing 
in the gardening fashions here at 
home ? 

But, before we describe the 
garden—as we shall in another 
article—it will be well to say a 
little about Levens and its old 
possessors, for the principle we 
wish to enforce is that house and 
garden are, or should be, intimately 
associated, and that the character 
of one corresponds with the other. 
In the case of Levens a good deal 
may properly be attributed to 
the house, and its successive 
owners. 

The country surrounding the 
mansion is very fine in its character, 
richly varied and broken, with 
green meadows and the prospect of 
lofty fells; and the river Kent 
flows down, with a picturesque fall 
above the park—Levens Force— 
and many a turbulent race through 
the rocks, witi1 foam and angry 
roar, to silent shallows shadowed 
by overhanging trees. Ancient 
oaks and mighty beeches seem to 
carry us back to a distant day, and 
the picturesque “‘ peel’’ tower, about 
which the house has grown, re- 
minds us of turbulent times, when 
the Scots were wont to sweep 
down and carry off flocks and 
herds—times marked, within niany 
a mile of the border country, by 
these grey old peels, standing 
generally solitary, or converted to 
the humble uses of the farm. One 
of the most, or, perhaps, actually 
the most, southerly of them 1s 
Mortham Tower, near Rokeby, in 
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Levens, which is called “ Lefeuennes”’ in Domesday, was held Levens about 200 years. Their memories linger about the 
bought in the reign of Henry II. from Ketel, who is said to have place, and there still remain their badges of the bugle and the 
been a descendant of Roger of Poictou, by Henry de Redman, deer, while in a window of the inner drawing-room, painted round 
or Redmayne. During the ownership by this family the existing a shield of arms, is the dog Latin inscription : 
rugged tower of Levens was built, and it is probable that Alan de «* Amicus Amico Alanis, 
Bellingham, of Burnside and Hilsington, Treasurer of Berwick Selliger, Belligero Be!linghamus.’ 
and Deputy- Warden of the Marches, who bought the place from James Bellingham, Alan’s great-grandson, afterwards 
the Redmans in 1487, remodelled the place. The Bellinghams knighted by james I., practically invested Levens with its 

present character, and he doubtless 
had a quaint formal garden, with 
trim walks and hedges, if without 
the wealth of topiary work which 
it has to-day, for his pleasure. We 
know that he had a bowling green, 
for the very bowls with his 
crest remain. Before his time the 
great hall of the house stretched, 
with an open roof, westward from 
the tower, but he remodelled it 
entirely, and to him is due most of 
the lavish and beautiful adornment 
of the structure, with rich panelling, 
rare and elaborate mantels, armorial 
glass, badges of the Tudorsand of his 
own house, and many other details, 
including the mullioned windows 
and latticed panes of the time. The 
hall is wainscoted in oak, and 
beautiful plaster work carries the 
eye to the splendid ceiling. The 
dining-room is entirely panelled on 
one side, and, for the rest, the walls 
are covered with lovely Spanish 
embossed leather treated with 
gold. 

In the drawing-rooms _ the 
oak wainscoting reaches the 
glorious ceilings, and the panels 
are diamond-wise -and the mantel 
carvings splendid. In the inner 
room, or boudoir, the mantel is 
sculptured with the five senses, 
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in elaborate fashion, and a verse 

explains the allegory : 

“Thus the five sences stand portraited here, 
The elements four and seasons of the yeare. 
Samson supports the one side as in rage, 
The other Hercules in like equipage.” 


Such was the house, with its 
Tudor gables, windows, and adorn- 
ments, grafted on to the earlier 
fortalice, which came to Sir James 
Graham, the creator of its gardens, 
in 1690. He bought it, or won it 
at the gaming-table, from Alan 
Bellingham, the last of his race, 
“an ingenious but unhappy young 
man, who consumed a_ vast 
estate.” 
This Graham of ‘‘the Netherby 
clan’’ was, as befitted his name, a 
cavalier, who had spent a turbulent 
youth in the French Army, and 
was concerned much in the Jacobite 
risings. He married Dorothy 
Howard, a maid of honour to 
Catherine of Braganza, who, 
according to Evelyn, was ‘not 
only a great beauty, but. a most 
virtuous and excellent creature”’ ; 
while we have the word of Walpole 
that her husband was ‘“‘a fashion- 
able man in his day, and noted for 
his dry humour.” He stood high 
inthe Royal favour, and was Master Copyreght 
of the Buckhounds and Lieutenant 
of Windsor Forest, and he accompanied James in his flight to 
Rochester. But he managed to escape some of the pains and 
penalties that were imposed on men less adroit, and, when the 
new settlement was effected, he lived much at Levens, except 
that his Parliamentary duties—for he was member for Westmor- 
land until 1722—took him in the session to London. There is 
reason to know that Graham kept up his correspondence with 
his old associates, and Mrs. Bagot of Levens, in a charming 
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fRONT VIEW. ‘COUNTRY LIFE." 
sketch of her home, says: ‘If stones could speak, what secrets 
these walls might disclose, what plots of portentous importance 
they might reveal, could we but hear the talk of Grahme and his 
guests in the Gilded Parlour, as the wine flowed and the toast 
was received ‘ To the King over the Water’! ”’ 

By the marriage of the Jacobite colonel’s only daughter, the 
house passed to Henry Bowes Howard, Earl of Berkshire, and 
descended through female heirs to successive owners. It appears 
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Copyright THE HOUSE FROM THE 


to have been well cared for throughout its history, but never 
more so than now in the loving hands of Mr. and Mrs. Bagot. 
In its architectural character it resembles many houses of its 
date in the North Country; in its immediate surroundings there 
is an old-world quaintness that conjures up before us the very 
spirit of the older time. Before we pass out into the garden, we 
may, in fancy, be privileged to drink the ancient toast from a 
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goblet called a “constable,”’ filled 
with ‘‘a unique and bitter com. 
pound of the genus of ale,” while, 
as custom dictates, we stand on 
one leg—‘‘ Luck to Levens while 
the Kent flows !”’ 


Books of the Day. 

“YT HIRTY-SEVEN years have passed 
l away since Miss Braddon, then a 
young woman of between twenty 

and thirty, took the town by storm with 
‘* Lady Audley’s Secret.” It was not her 
first literary enterprise, for she had written 
a comedietta, and another novel. Nor 
was it magnificent from the literary point 
of view, but it had the saving quality of 
dash and go, it had a plot which roused 
the interest of the reader, and it is still 
sold at the railway bookstalls. Now Miss 
Braddon, well over sixty years, and 
having written more than sixty novels, 
has prcduced yet another book called 
‘His Darling Sin” (Simpkin), and out of 
a batch of very tolerable novels which lie 
before me I am not certain that it is not 
the best. It is certainly the easiest to read 
and the most sustained in point of interest, 
for it has a substantial and coherent plot, 
Lady Perivale, the young and _ beautiful 
widow of a baronet—she was herself a 
parson’s daughter—has been the reigning 
beauty and the best match of a London 
season, and has spent the winter in her 
Italian villa. She returns to her splendid 
house in Grosvenor Square to find herself 
regarded as a social pariah. Gossip has 
been busy with her name, and more than 
one of her sometime acquaintances is prepared to swear that she has been seen 
in Tunis and elsewhere passing, under the assumed name of Randall, as the wife 
of Colonel Rannock, gambler and debauchee, her constant suitor of last year, 
Too proud at first to take any notice, she at last employs Mr. Faunce, the 
retired detective, to rehabilitate her reputation, and Mr. Faunce is quite 
delightful. Rannock, whom she had thrice rejected, has disappeared. Mr, 
Faunce therefore searches for the woman who was Lady Perivale’s double, 
carrying Lady Perivale’s portrait with him. He begins at the hotel in Tunis, 
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where the porter th’nks that the portrait of ‘* Mrs. Randall” must have been 
taken ten years before. He gets from the chambermaid a midget portrait of 
one “Tony,” which ‘* Mrs. Randall” had left behind her; the portrait is 
that of Sir Hubert Withernsea, deceased, patron of prize fights and actresses. 
Mr. Faunce, through a diamatic agent, finds that Tony was associated with an 
actress named Kit D’Almaine who was really like Lady Perivale, and that 
Rannock also has been associated with her. He runs Kit down in an obscure 
Jodging in Chelsea, and bribes her to give evidence if necessary. Then comes 
the difficulty. Nobody has libelled Lady Perivale in writing; the law of 
slander will not help her, so astute Mr. Faunce bribes the proprietor of a 
South London paper to libel her grossly ; an action is begun and tried ; Kit 
D’Almaine gives her evidence; everybody is struck by her likeness to Lady 
Perivale, and all goes right and she marries the man of her choice. Now, as I 
was once a lawyer, this idea of a bogus libel strikes me as being quite remark- 
ably ingenious. It should te added that Mr. Faunce also runs down Bolisco, 
prize fighter, husband of Kit and her blackmailer also, as the murderer of 
Rannock. The story as a whole is uncom nonly clever. 

I have been in some doubt whether to notice Mr. E. F. Benson’s 
“Mammon and Co.” (Heinemann) or not. It is an undeniably clever book 
jn some ways, but the last sentence on page 259, which is quite unnecessary, 
might well be omitted in the later editions, of which there will probably be several. 
For the rest, the story is very modern. There is a peer of the innocent guinea- 
pig type who takes 45,000 a year salary from Alington, a caricatured Hooley, for 
his services as chairman of a Westralian company. Kit is the peer’s wife, and 
she is a complex and interesting character. Toby is the peer’s manly and 
supid brother who is married to Lily Murchison, a sweet, pure girl and an 
American heiress, who is the daughter of Mrs. Murchison, a good-natured and 
rich Mrs. Malaprop—a stock character in fiction this from the days of 
Thackeray’s Begum downwards. Kit, as Alington’s hostess, detects him 
cheating at baccarat, as she thinks, and conspires with a friend to watch him, 
not with the intention of exposing him, but with the object of getting a hold 
over him. Next time they play Alington, who is quite alive to her scheme, 
catches Kit cheating under stress of momentary temptation, and afterwards 
holds her in the hollow of his hand. } Then we have two distinct and separate 
threads of story. First, Kit goes wrong with Ted Comber, peer, fop, and 
puppy to the nth degree; under the advice of Lily she confesses to her 
husband, who knocks her down ; she is very ill, but she survives, although her 
child does not. Then the Westralian mine, of course, bursts, and Alington’s 
modus operandi, ingenious enough, is explained. The mine itself is genuine 
enough if Alinzton were content to go on without rigging the market. But he 
does rig it habitually thus. He has a discharged valet, who has commit ed 
felony and has signed a written confession. This discharged valet is planted in 
Australia with £50,000 at his command under the name of Mr. Chavasse. 
From time to time, in obedience to cabled orders from Alington, Chavasse 
buys largely of the shares, and the news of ‘‘strong Australian support” sets 
the market booming on this side of the globe. The trick breaks down in 
rather an exciting way, but very naturally notwithstanding, because Chavasse 
makes a bolt with the money. In the book as a whole there are some strong 
situations, and there is not a little wit. This last, however, is to my mind 
somewhat laboured ; but since I may be wrong upon that point I give an 
example which others may perhaps think funny. It is of the conversational 
eccentricities of Mrs. Murchison : 

‘Quite remarkably like, quite,” said Mrs. Murchison, ‘‘and the closer you 
look the more the simile grows upon you. Dear me, how I enjoyed that winter 
we spent in Egypt! How often I thought over the psalm, ‘ When Israel came 
out of Egypt.’ We spent a fortnight in Cairo first, and what between the dances 
and the bazaars, and the tombs of the marmadukes, and the excursions, we had 
plenty to do. I remember so well one ride to the Pyramids of Sahara, where 
we met a very famous archzeologist, whose name I forget, but he had red whiskers 
and a very nervous manner, and showed us over them.” 

“That must have been very pleasant,” said Toby. 

‘*Most delicious. Then another day we went to see the tree under which 
the Virgin Mary sat when she went to Egypt, which was really a remarkable 
coincidence, because my name is Mary, too, and the guide gave us a leaf 
from it as a ‘Memento Mary.’ Ah, dear me, how charming and quaint it all 
was, Then we went up the river in our own private diabetes, and stuck on a 
sandbank for weeks.” ) 

Toby’s breath caught in his throat for a minute, but he stiffened his risible 
muscle like a man. ‘* Didn’t you find that rather tedious ?” he asked. 

‘No, not at all; I was quite sorry when we got off, because the air was so 
fresh, like champagne, and the sunsets so beautiful, and every evening great 
flocks of ibexes and pe'icans used to fly down to the river to drink. But now I 
come to think of it, we weren’t there for weeks, but only for an hour or two, and 
very tiresome it was, as we wanted to get on, and Mr. Murchison’s language—— 
Then at Luxor such sights, the great Colossus of Mammon, and the temples ard 
the hotel gardens. And while we were there, some professor or another—not 
the one with the red whiskers, you must understand—discovered a cylinder 
covered with cruciform writing, but it seemed to me quite common. And the 
donkey-boys were so amusing; we used to throw them piazzas, and see them 
scramble for them,” 

‘* Threw them what ?” asked Toby, polite’y. 

“* Piazzas and half-piazzas, the small silver coin of the country.” 

There are difficulties sometimes in gett'ng hold of a suitable Christmas 
Story, but Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s ‘* The Watchers,” which Mr. Arrowsmith 
has manazed to secure, is exactly the thing. In passing I would observe that I 
know of no publisher who is able to hit the popular taste so weil and so often 
as Mr, Arrowsmith. The booklet costs 1s. only, which is no disadvantage to 
the buyer ; and it is really a rattling story of adventure in and about the Scilly 
Islands in the eighteenth century.,, Also there is some mesmerism in it—or is 
ithypnotism? At any rate, it is used with great skill. 

Mr. Burgin’s ‘“‘ The Bread of Tears” (John Long) sounds gloomy, but is 
really rather funny. It is the story of a girl in Armenia, rescued by American 
Missionaries from Armenian patriots whom we find engaged in attemptinz to 
tob her dying father of diamonds, which he has, in fact, just hidden in the 
ground. Piobably some Armenian sympathisers will demur somewhat to the 
account given of the Armenian patriots, especially of Kara Oglou, formerly of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. But it is amusing, and so is the account of the 
American missionaries. Here is part of the scene in a cave where the 
Armenians are engaged in robbing the father of the girl Fenella: 

a Kara Oglou, unable to control his rage, turned round with a scowl. 
That accursed missionary!” he muttered. ‘The diamonds are not here ; 
I must watch the girl. She’s hidden them somewhere. Who would have thought 
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that the old man was so crafty? A thousand curses on the old wretch. Why 
couldn’t he have lived a little longer? ” 

‘* Now, then!” shouted the new comer, striding up to Kara Oglou, and 
thrusting him away from the dying man with no gentle hand. ‘I guess you 
know me. I’m Alphzeus P. Marshall, American missionary, I am, and don’t 
you forget it, you baggy-breeched scoundrel, you! I run this section of 
Armenia, not you, my friend. We’re American subjects, we are. Just you 
raise your dirty little finger, and I’ll blow your brains out first, if you’ve got 
any, and pray for you afterwards, you—you braided worm !” 

“I’m sorry I cannot blow yours out, but you haven’t any,” said Kara 
Oglou, venomously. ‘‘ You are mistaken, Effendi. The Giaour is dead; we 
were trying to bring him round when you made all this trouble. If the 
American hakim is with you, he’ll tell you so, too. We are Armenian patriots, 
not robbers.” 

‘*T can’t see much difference,” said Marshall, turning on his heel, ‘* Your 
looks don’t pity you. Guess you’d better get rid of that beard, anyway. It’s 
more like a stove-screen than a beard,” 

The little missionary doctor manfully made his way through the crowd, 
and began to feel Frome’s pulse. Frome had broken a blood vessel, and was 
slowly choking. His frenzied eye caught Fenella’s as he tried to speak. Then 
his head fell back, and all was over. 

The doctor made a sign to Marshall to get Fenella away. ‘Just come 
over here, my Cear,” said the big-hearted missionary. ‘** You can do nothing 
now. We suspicioned there would be trouble, and made up our minds to 
follow you for a bit, especia'ly as we’d seen the Zap'iehs turning off on the 
wrong road. Lut my mare cast a shoe and we couldn’t catch up with you 
before. Now, my dear, don’t cry—don’t cry. I'll clear the cave of this 
rabble, and will pray for the soul of our departed brother.” 

The story, taken as a whole, is a farce with a touch of genuine tragedy in 
it. Fenella and ’Rastus, the missionary’s son, fall in love; Fenella goes to 
England to live with the rich old lady, Mercy Tressock, whose heart her father 
had broken. Mercy Tressock has said that she is going to use Fenella hardly 
because of her father’s iniquity. She begins by passing herself off as the hind 
Miss Weir, having never really meant to be unkind at all. Coulson Keane, the 
blind poet, falls in love with Fenella. Miss Tressock reveals herself. Kara 
Oglou, as Black of Magdalen, hunts Fenella down at Miss Tressock’s, be ng 
still intent on the diamonds, He murders Miss Tressock, who rushes between 
him and Fenella. Coulson Keane and Fenella go to Armenia in search of 
Oglou. Then, a‘ter all sorts of episodes, some of them very funny, we find 
ourselves in Armenia again, and one strong situation is really the climax of the 
book. Kara Oglou has contrived to carry off Erastus, by this time a journalist 
at Constantinople, to a cave, and means to kill kim, in fact to roast him alive. 
Coulson Keane with his servant follows, ransoms Erastus for £1,000, and, 
Oglou being determined to wreak his vengeance on one of them, Keane 
deliberately gives his life for Erastus. Here the note is that of high tragedy. 
He says to Erastus: ‘* What is a blind man’s life to yours and hers, For twenty 
years I have never seen the light. Now Iam going toit. The way has been 
dark and long, and I have failed in my heart’s desire.” Eventually Erastus 
goes, Keane shoots himself, and the original diamonds are found in burying his 
body. Oglou escapes by the aid of a grotesque American she-missionary who 
is enamoured of him, Erastus and Fenella are married, and Oglou is finally 
arrested ‘while lecturing at a ‘‘debt-raising meeting” in Canada. If this is 
not breathless incident I do not know what is. 
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of Gretna Green, but to the visitor of the present day 

the reality is somewhat disappointing, and it is impossible 
to imagine any excitement or bustle in connection with its stolid, 
whitewashed ugliness; and yet how many hearts beat high as 
they neared that little spot, and how many lives were made or 
marred by their hurried visit thither ! 

Marriages at Gretna and the adjoining village of Springfield 
were no doubt performed from time immemorial, but the 
rush across the border began in 1754, when Lord Hardwicke, 
then Lord Chancellor of England, framed an Act to compel all 


persons, except 
GRETNA WEDDING, 


Jews and 


Poers is a breath of old-world romance in the very name 


Quakers, to be 
married accord- 
ing to the 
English Church 
ritual. Before 
this law was 
passed a man 
who accepted a 
woman as. his 
wife in the pre- 
sénce of two 
witnesses was 
legally wedded 
to her; but 
should he re- 
quire his real 
property to pass 
to the issue of 
the union, he 
was obliged to 
be married in 
facie ecclesia. 
Thisledtomany 
complications 
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and was the cause of much sacrilegious 
villainy, exemplified in the Fleet marriages, 
where the lowest and most degraded 
clergymen (perhaps prisoners for debt 
in the Fleet Prison) used to perform the 
ceremony, asking no questions, except as 
to the amount of the fees or the strength 
and quantity of the liquor with which to 
regale themselves afterwards; often as 
drunk at the wedding as were the bride 
and bridegroom ; often ready, for a hand- 
some bribe, to make false entries in the 
register, ante-dating the ceremony, or 
altering the names of the parties according 
to their requirements. ‘These were some 
of the disgraceful doings that Lord Hard- 
wicke hoped his new Act would abolish, 
but he did not foresee that those who 
wished to marry in haste would have to 
quit their own country and fly to another 
where the old law still remained in force. 
The fortunes of Gretna and the neigh- 
bouring village of Springfield were thus 
assured. 

Close to the stone bridge which spans 
the river Sark (the boundary between 
England and Scotland) still stands the 
toll-gate. Here lived Simon’ Beatie, who 
was ever ready to act “priest,” and from 
his close proximity to the border had 
often the first chance of catching the 
runaway couples, and performing the 
simple ceremony that made them man 
and wife. He tried to allure the weary 
travellers by hanging out a sign-board 
stating that here they could be refreshed 
with ‘‘ale, porter, and spirituous liquors.” 

Farther on a more pretentious house, 
known as Gretna Hall, also boasted of a 
would-be ‘‘parson.’’ It was resorted to 
by those of higher rank and greater fortune 
than generally fell to the share of Simon 
Beatie. John Linton, its owner, was as 
alert as his rival, and, though having 
fewer customers, was perhaps even more 
highly paid. 


But the most distinguished weddings seem to have taken 
place at the third of the principal marrying houses, the King’s 
Head Inn, in the village of Springfield, in Gretna parish, where 
can be seen to this day the books of registers, and a strange 
untidy collection they are. Here came Lord Erskine, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, to marry Miss Sarah Buck, his 
housekeeper, and we are told his children accompanied them, and 
during the ceremony were placed close to him beneath his large 
flowing cloak, that they might become his heirs! Here, tod, 
A young lady, daughter of a 
wealthy baronet of one of the midland counties of England, 
determining to marry the man she had long been engaged to, 
but who, through no fault of his own, had suddenly lost his 


occurred a terrible tragedy. 


fortune and 
thereby her 
father’s good- 
will, ran away 
with him, and 
was married 
at the 
King’s Head 
by Joseph 
Paisley. In 
the middle of 
the following 
night, she and 
her husband, 
who were still 
at the little 
inn, were 
awakened 
from their 
slumbers by 
the battering 
down of the 
street door, 
and to their 
horror heard 
the angry 
voice of theold 
baronet as he 
ascended the 
stairs. Spring- 
ing from his 
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Kingdom of Scotland 
Counfy of Dumfries 
Farish of Gretna 
These are fo certify (6 allwhom they may concern Thar 


from the Farish of. a 


in the County . ee 


being both here present y having declared fo me That They are 


Single Re rsons, have now been married after Ihe Laws of Scotland 


Signed. S.Laing. 


Witness - - _ _- —— 
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THE RORDER BRIDGE. 
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bed, the bridegroom advanced to meet him, 
the door opened, and before a word was 
uttered the baronet raised his hand, in 
which he carried a pistol, and shot the 
young man dead. The poor bride rushed 
to her husband and fell unconscious on 
his bleeding corpse. She was carried 
home, but did not long survive the terrible 
shock. 

We do not hear of retributive 
justice befalling the murderer. Money 
and position had even greater weight in 
those days than they have now; but the 
early death of his broken-hearted daughter, 
and the avoidance of all his neighbours, 
must have made his life anything but a 
happy one. 

There were other marrying houses 
besides these three principal ones, and 
it depended very much on the caprice 
or greed of the post-boys from Carlisle as 
to which of them should have the benefit of 
the wedding. The ‘priests ” had to bleed 
the runaway couples, and were in their turn 
bled by the post-boys. © Whoever paid 
best had the largest custom. 

There were no fixed fees for these 
marriages ; the “‘ priests ’’ extorted all they 
could get, and we are told that it cost 
some couples as much as £ 100, and some 
only a shilling or two, according to their 
rank and means. 

There is an erroneous idea that the 
‘priest of Gretna” was a_ blacksmith, 
though there appears no foundation for 
the report, unless it may have arisen from 
the picture on a sign-board set up at an 
opposition marrying house on the other 
side of the road and close to the King’s 
Head. Here we see the “priest” kneel- 
ing at, what is evidently intended for, 
an anvil, and horseshoes hanging on 
the wall; but the people of Springfield 
and Gretna deny the existence of sucha 


‘being. 


The owners of Gretna Hall and the 


King’s Head did not perform the ceremonies themselves, but 
called in the self-constituted ‘“ priest,” who handed down his 
prerogative to a son, if he had one, and if not, to someone 
chosen by himself as his successor. 

Joe Paisley, a tobacconist, was among the first of the 
recognised “priests ”’; he is said to have led a life of profanity 
and drunkenness, but the greed of money was so strong in him 
that on his death-bed, hearing the sound of hurrying wheels, he 
roused himself to enquire their meaning, and on being told that 
three couples had arrived from the South to be married, he 
pulled himself together, declaring that he, and none other, 
should unite them. 
richer to the extent of £300, but did not live to enjoy it. 


He carried out his intention, and was 


D av i d 
Laing, a 
weaver, took 
over Joe 
Paisley’s 
duties, and 
for forty-eight 
years earned 
his livelihood 
entirely by 
this strange 
profession. 
He died in 
1827, and his 
son Simon 
succeeded 
him. But in 
1837 a new 
Marriage Act 
was brought 
into England, 
and Gretna’s 
trade declined. 
Marriages are 
still occa- 
sionally _ per- 
formed there, 
but the old 
excitement of 
the chaise- 
and-four 
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dashing across the border bridge, the hastily summoned 
« priest,” the short yet binding ceremony, all the romance of the 
runaway marriage is past for ever ! 
«« Old times are changed, old manners gone!” 
EpitH BrouGHTon, 


COONTRY LIFE 











of living near and in intimate relations with him 

all his life, namely, 64 years. He first saw light 
in a farmhouse of modest dimensions and one storey. At the 
pack of it were the rambling barns and byres in which he 
cultivated his art. He rejoices in the name of Wulliegeorge. 
At his baptism I believe the names were intended to be separate, 
but as they have never been so since, a capital G seems 
superfluous. His first two years were 
mostly spent in pitting his own will 
against kis mother’s, to whom, how- 
ever, he was devoted. During the 
third, the cat introduced herself to his 
affections, and was squeezed tight under 
his fat arm for her pains. On one occa- 
sion he was caught swinging her round 
and rouud his head by the tail in a 
triumphant march through the farm- 
yard, and was impressed with the 
cruelty of the proceeding by the appli- 
cation of a leather strap, well laid on 
by his mother, to the accompaniment 
ot his lusty screams. But I believe 
the cat rather enjoyed the merry-go- 
round through space, and they became 
the greatest friends. Together they 
slew legions of mice. 

By the time he was four his 
amazing talent was a byeword. Grasp- 
ing the ‘“‘caat”’ with agonising firm- 
ness, he would adjourn to the farm 
stabies and, crouching in a dark corner, 
watch with lynx eyes for his prey. Out 
of the straw popped the ‘ moose,” 
and as it darted over the cobble-stones 
the cat was let go, to return triumphant 
to her master, till he had a small pile of corpses by his side. 
Sometimes he would catch them himself with his hands as they 
ran up the rough walls, pouncing on them like a terrier. In 
the thrilling excitement of the moment bites and scratches 
passed unnoticed. 

As I went by one day I saw him stealing on tiptoe to the 
barn door ; then the wise head was cocked on one side, evidently 
listening hard. ‘‘ What is it?’ I asked, in awed tones. He 
seized me by the skirt, dragging me to the door. We peered 
into mysterious darkness, smelling of straw and dust, and he 
whispered in my ear, ‘‘ There’s a moose in the mull,” then 
scanned my face to see the effect of this inspiring intelligence. 
I flatter myself that my expression satisfied him. ‘ D’ye no 
hear ‘um ?”’ as we groped our way up the ladder into the ‘“ mull,” 
or rather the loft where the thrashing-mill stood. At the far end 
this prodigy had arranged a contrivance consisting of an empty 
biscuit tin. Oatmeal was sprinkled at the bottom of it, and a 
miniature plank leant against the side, whereby the ‘‘ moose”’ 
ran up to its doom. As we approached frantic rattlings were 
heard in the tin. ‘Gosh, mun” (in moments of excitement sex 
was forgotten, and everyone addressed as ‘‘ mun”), ‘ there’s twa 
0’ them!” Quickly they were seized and their affairs settled 
for ever with one pinch round the neck by the small fingers. | 
saw one hand was bleeding from a bite, but my suggestion of 
tying it up was considered quite unnecessary, turning the tap on 
it being the only remedy ever resorted to. 

A little later on he aspired to rat catching, and soon became 
an adept at an art which most men require years to master. 
Wire traps satisfied him at first, and I marvelled to see the 
astuteness displayed in the setting and baiting. The runs were 
carefully noted, and no advantage of position for the trap over- 
looked. He was debarred for some time from using the steel 
spring traps, those wicked engines of warfare which maim the 
wretched beast without killing it. His small weight was not 
sufficient to tread down the spring, but a healthy appetite and 
plenty of porridge soon settled that matter, and by the time his fifth 
birthday came round, he was always to be found about the 
Steading every evening setting those evil inventions. Fingers 
were occasionally caught in them, his own mostly, which seemed 
of no consequence ; when it happened to be his small sister’s 
there was a row and threatenings of the leather strap. But he 
was nothing daunted, and pursued his inspired way with even 
keener energy, making bigger bags than ever. A rabbit bur 


H° is a vermin trapper. I have had the privilege 
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close by was a happy hunting ground, but I fancy he looked 
with some contempt on rabbit trapping, as requiring less art and 
ingenuity. 

I have seen him wrapped in thought, gazing apparently 
at an uninteresting stone dyke, and have realised that 
revolving in that brilliant mind is some deeply-laid scheme. I 
take a seat and wait in respectful silence to see it carried out. 
The great one scratches his head, still considering, then strolls 
off, to return clanking his trap and chain. With steady hand he 
sets it. It must be just so kittle that the lightest touch will 
spring it. But he is not quite satisfied. ‘It’s ower-stuff, a’m 
thinkin’,” and away he goes to fetch another that pleases him 
better. The trap set, he grubs a hole in the ground at the 
chosen spot to fit it, and lays it in just flush with the surface ; 
then to conceal it sprinkles over it grass, earth, chaff, or what- 
ever it is that surrounds the place. Perhaps a plank or a few 
big stones are laid by the side, making as it were a gangway to 
conduct the victim to execution. He then retreats to survey 
the scene at a distance, returning to put any finishing touches 
that may occur to him. Early the 
next morning he is up and out to see 
the result, and not long since met me 
with a tale of wild success. Stam- 
mering with excitement, with stuttering 
pauses as if words failed to tell the 
wondrous news, he related his story. 
I gathered that the night’s bag was 
three rats, and (stupendous fact!) two 
of them in one trap! Mamma and 
baby rat, stepping by together, had 
both been caught. ‘It’s just gran’,” 
he exclaimed. And when I asked him 
how he killed them, “I haud ’um by 
the tail, and the ither hand gaes up his 
back till his neck, and I punches and 
punches ’um till ’um’s deed.” - And so 
he really does, for his father told me 
how he roused the household on one 
occasion by bringing a live rat indoors 
in his hands, a proceeding calculated 
to alarm most people. 

But then one must pay something 
for the honour of owning such a 
prodigy; and when a fell monster can 
be killed with a ‘ punch” of his 


THE TRAP. fingers the world stands aghast at 


such heroism. 

He was much attached to my boy, nine years older than 
himself, aad to a school friend of his staying with us. Together 
they had many exciting hunts. Needless to say who took the 
lead ; the master mind at five years was more than a match for 
us all. A mouse hunt*I occasionally join in, but have never 
aspired to rats, being haunted with the idea of their taking 
refuge in skirts. Once, having killed three consecutive running 
mice with a stick, I was rewarded by the wise one with a grin of 
approval. ‘Mun, that’s gude!” he exclaimed, a remark | 
always cherish ; 
but his contemp- 
tuous pity at my 
fear of rats s2nkles 
in my mind, and 
almost urges me 
to deeds of daring. 
In a mouse hunt 
we are posted at 
different spots, the 
two boys go to 
their appointed 
places, and I am 
taken by Wullie- 
george to the door 
of the ‘‘ mull,” and 
told tostand there, 
stick ready, and 
eyes glued to a 
small hole in the 
doorway. He 
vanishes stealthily 
round the corner, 
to re-enter from 
the other side and 
drive the game 
towards us. I hear 
him on tip-toe ; 
then whack goes 
his stick, and 
‘‘Watch, mun,” he shouts, ‘as two mice run out at my 
hole like greased lightning ; but my hand has lost its cunning, 
and away they scuttle unharmed. My exclamation of annoy- 
ance fetches out the general commanding. ‘ Mussed ’um?” 





KILLING THE RAT. 
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and as I nod assent he disappears in disgust to see how 
the others fared. He had killed three himself with his unerring 
aim; the boys only accounted for one between them. We draw 
the stables next, and manage to bag two or three more. An 
easy shat missed by one of us arouses the fury of the master. 
“Och! you muckle blockheid,” at which we can control our- 
selves no longer, and at the expense of Wulliegeorge’s feelings 
indulge in roars of 
laughter. 

What _ time 
can be spared from 
his arduous 
labours in the 
farm buildings is 
generally devoted 
to making himself 
useful at home. I 
meet him some- 
times running 
down to the spring 
for water, and 
watch him return- 
ing at snail’s pace, 
lest he should spill 
it, eyebrows 
frowning in the 
effort to keep the 
jug steady. Often, 
too, he even cheer- 
fully stoops to rock 
thecradle contain- 
ing the baby 
brother. 

But, alas! 
incredible as_ it 
seems, at six and 
a-half Wullie- 
george is considered by the stern arm of the law to be wholly 
uneducated. True, the alphabet to him is a dead letter, and 
pot-hooks are unknown; but are his many accomplishments, and 
that well-exercised intelligence, to count for nothing? Sad to 
say the State allows no good marks for rat trapping, or my 
genius would reign for ever at the head of his class. There 
being no school within many miles, his parents have decided 
to leave these parts, and with much sorrow I have said farewell - 
to Wulliegeorge, hoping that when a ruthless Government has 
worked its will on him he will return to me, as he promises 
to do. Whether that great mind, wrestling with the weighty 
problem of how to snare his next victim, will willingly condescend 
to the minor considerations of reading and writing is a matter on 
which I have doubts, and the results of his refusing I tremble to 
think of. C. S.-M. 





A MORNING'S CATCII. 


IN JHEGARDEN, 


THE HARDY FERNERY. 
A S the time has come when alterations and planting of various kinds may 





be carried out, it is a season to write about making a new Fernery or 

addins caoice kinds to the collection already formed. Frequently Ferns 
are planted anyhow, muddled up without a thought as to their fitness for the 
position, or arranged in quite a formal way, dotted about, may be, as if so many 
exotics in a summer bed. This is not the plan to pursue if an artistic effect be 
desired. Ferns are usually found in masses, luxuriant breadths, not isolated 
specimens, unless these are stragglers from the main group, stragglers which will 
by spore production form in time viggrous colonies. The traveller knows that 
on mountain and in plain Ferns cover large areas, Parsley Fern, the mountain 
Buckler Fern, and Hart’s Tongue, besides many others, making large masses, 
refreshing to see when the tender young fronds of spring rise above the brown 
foliage of the past year. We mention this to serve as a guide to the planter. 
If one has any doult about the way to plant flowers or Ferns, it is 
always wise to turn to Nature and see how she distributes her wildings over the 
earth’s surface. Therefore plant Ferns in bold clumps, six plants or even more 
in each, and then one will obtain the true beauty of individual kinds. Of 
course it is a mistake to confine Ferns toa ‘‘ rootery” or ‘‘ Fernery,” a place too 
often where they are forgotten, and their abode becomes a place to shrink from. 
This will naturally not happen where the gardener—-the term is used in its 
broadest sense—has a keen love for the things about him, Ferns in particular. 


SoIL FOR FERNS. 

One must begin with a solia foundation, not so much for the more 
vigorous native kinds as for those of weaker growth or that require special 
compost and position. Good fibrous loam should form the bulk of the new 
soil, and merely chopped up, not reduced to fine proportions. Add to this 
plenty of peat, leaf mould, and sharp silver sand. This is a good general 
compost for Ferns, but it must be varied somewhat to agree with certain species 
and varieties. Autumn is unquestionably the best season of the year to transplant 
Ferns, as growth is over then, and this is the time also to divide for increase of 
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stock. Always leave the brown fronds, which are a natural proiection to the 
crowns of the plants during winter, and retain moisture. A dry, exposed soi 
is not suitable, as one will know, unfortunately, by many deaths amongst the 
choicer and less vigorous kinds. It is not our intention to make a list of Ferns 
suitable for the Fernery or rock garden, but we may mention that there is a large 
host to choose from, the Biechnums, which must not have lime, the beautiful 
Osmundas, the Royal Fern (O. regalis) amongst the number, Polvpodies, Male 
and Lady Ferns, Shield Fern or Struthiopteris, Aspleniums, and others. Many 
of the varieties produce fronds of exquisite beauty, tasselled, may be, or finely 
cut and mossy. In the hardy Fernery flowers stould be present, hardy 
Cyclamens nestling in the spaces between the plants, Snowdrops, Scillas, 
Daffodils, Chionodoxas, and others. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT THIS TIME. 

During our visits to English gardens recently, we composed a list of flowers 
in beauty after'a sharp frost. It is interesting and instructive to find so many 
perennials in bloom after frosty mornings : Starworts (Michaelmas Daisies) in 
great variety, Senecio pulcher, Tea and China Roses, Kniphofias (Flame-flowers), 
more often called Tritomas, Amaryllis Belladonna, Crocus speciosus, Colchicum 
autumnale and its varieties, Anemone japonica alba (the Japanese Windflower), 
Ceanothus azureus and the variety Gloire de Versailles, Chrysanthemum or 
Pyrethrum uliginosum (the Moon Duisy), Coreopsis grandiflora, hardy Cyclamens, 
Eccremocarpus scaber (on a warm border), Lobelia fulgens ‘Firefly, Dabcecia 
polifolia and its variety alba, Fuchsias, Gypsophila paniculata, Helenium 
pumilum, Erigeron speciosus superbus, Helianthuses, more often called perennial 
Sunflowers, Hypericums in variety, especially H. Moserianum, ‘Tiger Lily, 
Speciosum Lily, Marigolds (common, French, and African), Miznonette, 
Pampas Grass, Pentstemon, Phygelius capensis, Plumbago Larpenta, Sedum 
spectabile, Verbenas, Veronica speciosa and othr shrubby kinds, Pansies, and 
the pretty Zephyranthes. Flowering in qmic warm corners were Dahlias, 
Cannas, Cassia corymbosa, and other tender summer flowers, but the kinds 
named were blooming freely, not a stray flower here and there merely. The 
outdoor Chrysanthemum musi not be forgotten. As varieties of fresher and 
brighter colours are obtained, this race becomes more decorative, but there is 
still ample room for greater range of tints. At the present time Marie Masse is 
very beautiful, also the old but free-flowering Mme. Desgranges. Beds of these 
are as effective as any plant in summer, as the flowers are not destroyed by the 
first frosts. 

AN EXHIBIT OF STARWORTS. * 

One of the most beautiful exhibits of the perennial Asters or Starworts Was 
that at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in the Drill Ifall, 
Westminster. The group came from Mr. Bevan, Trent Park, Herts, and was set 
up in a way to display the many forms.to the best advantage. Each bunch had 
ample space, no crowding or jamming of the flowers together, as if the desire of 
the exhibitor were to crush all grace and natural beauty. Every kind of merit was 
there, and in some instances the slender stems were shown in tall glasses, the several 
varieties being kept quite apart. That is as it should be. There is an art in 
exhibiting flowers tastefully and to make an impress on upon the visitor. Amongst 
the kinds shown were the tall-growing Robert Parker, as pure mauve in colour 
as any of the whole race, and a very dwarf variety, not 2{t. high, very free, and 
useful to make dwarf masses of—it received an award of merit, and is unques- 
tionably distinct; Cordifolia elegans, Acris, Novze-Angliz rubra, Multiflorus, 
Esme, a very pretty white, yellow-centred flower; Harpur Crewe, while; 
Mont Blanc, also colourless; Amellus, and a new variety of this named 
Distinction, of which the flowers are rose purple, a pure, pleasing shade. We 
were pleased to see this collection of Starworts nobly grown and exhibited. It 
was a positive relief to the jumbled-up wa:s of showing the flowers hitherto 
the rule. 

TREES AND SHRUBS IN AUTUMN. 

As we have been asked to make an extended list of trees and shrubs 
famous for their beautiful leaf colouring in autumn, the following selection has 
been compiled : 

Oaks, especially Quercus coccinea, the Red Oak Q. rubra, and the yellow- 

leaved Q. concordia. 

Maples. Cockspur Thorn (Cratzegus Crus-galli). 

Crateegus pinnatifida. Liquidambar. 

Rhus (Sumachs), such as R. Cotinus, R. typhina, R. succedanea, and 

R. Osbecki, and the Poison Oak (R. Toxicodendron). 
Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). Amelanchiers. Pyruses. Cherries. 


Plums. Euonymus europzeus, E. atropurpureus. E. latifolius. 
Cladrastis (Virgilia) luteus. Lime. Beech. Birch. Ash, 
Guelder Kose. Tulip Tree. Maidenhair Tree. ) 
Gymnocladus canadensis. Taxodium distichum. Berberis Thunbergi. 


Oxydendron arboreum. Dogwoods (Cornus). Ptelea trifoliata. 
Much colouring is contributed to the garden in autumn Ly the Japanese Vines, 
Vitis Coignetiz in particular. We saw a plant of this with leaves nearly 12in. 
across, and self crimson colour, with others in which red and yellow were 
intermingled. This is one of the most splendid acquisitions of recent years, and 
is a climber for all gardens. It is strong in growth and very effective when in 
its full autumn colouring. Of course V. Coignetize does not stand alone. The 
claret-coloured Vine (V. vinifera purpurea) is welcome for its deep purp'e 
leafage, and then there are the Virginian Creepers, which are now included 
amongst the true Vines. Ampelopsis Veitchi, or as it is now called Vitis 
inconstans, is very beautiful in autumn, when its neat foliage is painted with 
crimson and yellow. The above list is not in any sense complete, but the kinds 
mentioned are very rich in colour and constant also. Many families possess @ 
large number of species and var.eiies of rich autumn tints, the Pyruses and 
Plums as examples, 

THE CorNISH HEATH. 

Few of the Heaths are considered of much account for British gardens, 
judging from their rarity. The whole world of beautiful Heaths is as yet 
unexplored, though, of course, one may find species scattered about in gardens, 
not used, however, in any right way. A Heath worth planting is Erica vagans, 
or the Cornish Heath, which clothes the moors of Cornwall during the autumn 
with rich colouring. Few shrubs are more beautiful than this, as it is graceful 
in growth and flowers with great freedom. The shoots are nearly rft. in 
length, and in autumn thick with purplish blossom, the colour varying, however, 
according to the variety, one even having white flowers. A mass of this 1s 
very enjoyable in autumn, and a peaty soil will promote vigorous growth, but it 
must be free from lime. 

THE WINTER DAFFODIL. 

Sternbergia lutea, or the Winter Daffodil, as it is popularly called, has 

flowered exceptionally well this year, no doubt because the bulbs got thoroughly 
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ripened last summer. The flowers of the Sternbergia are more robust than those 
of the autumn Crocuses, and therefore resist storms of wind and rain better, whilst 
their deep butter yellow colour is welc »me in autumn when the bulbs are planted 
in colonies. Of course it is only by p!anting a moderate quantity in one place 
that one can expect to obtain a rich eect. The secret of success in the 
culture of Sternbergias is undoubtedly thorough baking in the summer and 
protection from heavy rains whilst they are at rest. S. lutea, S. Fischeriana, 
and S macrantha are much alike. Our favourite is still the first-named, which 
js now in flower in a sunny, well-drained border, where the Cape bulbs are 
happy and there is little risk of the flowers suffering from exposure. These 
autumn bulbous flowers require some assistance. 


THE NEW NICOTIANA SYLVESTRIS, 

This new Tobacco is well spoken of by those who have used it this year in 
the summer garden. It is likely to take the place in some measure of N. affinis, 
which is largely planted in sub-tropical and other summer beds for the sake of 
its freedom and sweet fragrance. N. sylvestris is entirely different, its flowers 
white, more tubular, and they do not flag so conspicuously in the summer heat. It 
isa charming and effective flower, easily raised from seed in the same way ag 
N. affinis. 

THE EUROPEAN Box THORN. 

Many trees and shrubs upon a hungry gravelly soil have suffered from the 
drought of the past summer, but we notice! recently this interesting p!ant in 
vigorous health in_ soil 
consisting of almost pure 
gravel. The vigorous 
growths have almost 
covered an oaken fence, 
and a very pretty effect 
was made in summer ly 
the wealth of  violet- 
coloured flowers, whi'h 
change to a buff tint: with 
age, Lycium europzum is 
the botanical name of tie 
plant, which is quite as 
attractive in autumn when 
laden with bri ht red 
fruits. For clothing bare 
banks, dry mounds, or hot 
fences this Box Thorn is ia- 
finitely superior to many of 
the things used for this 
purpose, and novelty should 
be introduced into the 
garden wherever possible. 
Tne Box Thorn is not new, 
of course, but very uncom- 
mon, although bright with 
flowers in summer and 
fruits in autumn. It was 
introduced from the South 
of Europe in 1730. 

THE JAPANESE WINE- 
BERRY. 

It is strange that such 
aclimber as this should 
be uncommon, notwith- 
standing its distinct aspect, 
both as regards vrowth and 
fruit. It belongs to the 
Rubus family, and is pic- 
turesque in all ways, its 
long, strong growths 
quickly hiding rough bank, 
rockwork, or trellis, and it 
is even worth growing for 
the sake of its delicate 
fruit. The flower buds 
nestle withir long calyces, 
covered with  crimson- 
coloured hairs, which are 
reiained until the littl 
white flowers have given 
p'ace to the cherry red 
lruit. It frui:s abundantly, 
the shouts being weighted 
with the burden of the 
heavy clusters, which 
each contain about fifteen 
berries of about the 
same size as the Blackberry. Sprawling, vigorous growths, and abun- 
dint fruit clusters, with leaves of pretty form and colour, are characteristic 
of this Rubus from Japan, and in addition the fruit itself possesses consider- 
able value jor jams. In flavour it reminds one of both the Raspberry 
and the Blackterry, and is an attractive addition to the dessert. We should 
like to know if any of our readers have cultivated this Rubus for the sake only 
of its fruit, as it appears a species in every way worth consideration for this 
purpose. It is certainly strong in growth, and bears freely, but that does not 
signify that the plant deserves serious attention from the fruit grower. 


HT. S. Mendelssohn, 


THE SEA BUCKTHORN. 

Hippophz rhamnoides, or the Sea Buckthorn, is one of the most useful of 
shrubs for seaside planting, as it is not disturbed by salt spray, which kills 
Many things of great vigour, But it is also a shrub for inland gardens, and 
throughout the autumn and winter a noble group of it by the pond in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, is bright with orange-coloured berries, each about the size of a 
pea, and crowded together upon the graceful shoots, The Sea Buckthorn forms 
a bush between 6/t. and 1oft. in height, and has Willow-like leaves which glint 
with silvery colour when disturbed by the wind. The male and female flowers 
are produced upon separate plants, hence it is necessary, to ensure berries, that 
plants of both sexes be represented. One male plant to twelve female ones wiil 
Suffice. As the Hippophe prefers a cool, moist soil it should Le placed near 
the water, and forms in time a distinct and beautiful feature of water-side 
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vegetation. It may be raised from seed, which should be suwn in spring in 
pans or boxes and placed in a frame. 


THE SINGLE-FLOWERED KERRIA. 

This charming shrub is so seldom planted that there is an excuse for 
mak’ng a distinct note of it at planting time. The Kerria usually seen is the 
double variety (K. japonica fl.-pl.), which is a wealth of quite double orange- 
coloured flowers in spring, and is the glory of many an English cottage. Last 
spring we saw a group of the species, and thought it even more charming than 
the double form. It is rather a neat shrub, with bright green leaves and 
yellow flowers in profusion, whilst there is a variegated variety. The blotchy 
leaves are not pretty. Few varie,ated shimbs are worth space in the well- 
planted garden. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always. pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 





Our Portrait Illustrations. 


> UR frontispiece 
this week re- 


presents four very 
distinguished resi- 
dents in England, of 
whom one may, some 
day perhaps, be the 
Czar of all the 
Russias. On the 
left hand of the picture, 
a3 it faces the eye, 
is His Imperial 
Highness the Grand 
Duke Michel Alex- 
androvitch, brother 
of the Czar, and 
chief of the 129th 
or Bessarabian 
Regiment of 
Infantry in the 
Russian Army. 
Those who were 
present at the Queen’s 
Review at Aldershot 
last summer may 
remember the fine 
and soldierlike ap- 
pearance of this 
young Russian Prince 
—he was born in 
1878—as he sat his 
charger in a uniform 
of almost Oriental 
splendour, while the 
Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Connaught, 
and the Duke of York 
were also among the 
group. Next to him 
and on his left are 
his two charming 
children, the latest 
additions to the 
Romanow- Holstein- 
Gottorp line; and 
on the left of the 
picture is the Grand 
Duchess, formerly 
the Countess Torby. 
No man knows 
what fate may have 
in store for the Grand Duke;. it may be the most exalted 
station; but one thing is quite certain: he will never 
spend a more enjoyable period of his life than” these quiet 
days in England, when he is to all intents and purposes an 
English gentleman of the highest position blessed with 2 consort 
who is beloved at Windsor and highly esteemed in the very best 
of English Society. If it be not too bold, one may venture to say 
that this popularity of the Grand Duchess will explain itself to 
those who look at her portrait by Mr. Mendelssohn. Graceful, 
of commanding figure, of pleasing and sympathetic features, she 
is eminently qualified to be a queen among women ; and among 
the many interesting family groups which have appeared in 
Country Lire we remember none more pleasing than this. It 
is a considerable work of art, for while the personages represented 
in it are of the highest position, the striking note in the picture 
is its domestic and familiar quality. Father and mother are clearly 
thinking not of the high destiny which is theirs, but of the two 
children of whom one regards her mother with eyes full of animated 
affection, while the other has in its black eyes that preternaturally 
solemn look which is among the greatest charms of childhood. 


Lembridze Cres ent, W. 
H1IH. THE GRAND DUKE MICHEL AND CHILD. 
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GOLF NOTES. 


HE most interesting news, and it really is news from a golfing point of 
view, seems to be that the Maoris are taking, not only seriously but very 
success‘ully, to golf ; and not only are the Maori gentlemen, but also the 

Maori ladies, playing it assiduously and well. There have been cne or two gentle- 
men of colour in the United States who have tried the game, | ut we do not under- 
stand that they have done very great things at it. But the Maoris are a different 
race altogether, and an extraordinarily active and athletic race. They have just 
that kind of s:rength, with the power of concentrating it at the right moment, 
that is wanted to hit the golf ball “far and sure’; and though the far hitting 
is not altogether the whole of the game of golf, still it is all so much in the right 
way, and we have no reason whatever to suppose that the Maori is likely to be 
wanting in the supplementary qualities of keen eye and fine touch. That the 
ladies promise so well is especially interesting, and we may, perhaps, see a lady 
of the Maori race taking part in our ladies’ championship next spring at 
Westward Ho! 

The Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews has passed a resolution at a 
recent meeting confirming the expression of opinion taken at the autumnal 
business meeting in favour of having a paid secretary at a salary of ‘not more 
than £350 a year.” We believe that is the form in which the financial part of 
the proposal was couched. Judging by what we have seen in other clubs, where 
the remuneration has not approached this figure, the club is likely to have no 
dearth of applicants for the post. There are so many idle men, retired military 
men and others, who are so glad of a little addition to their income with 
comparatively light and congenial work, such as the secretaryship of a good 
club gives. And there are worse places for a man to live than ‘the grey 
city by the Northern Sea,” which has acquired so much fame of late 
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years as the Mecca of the Golfing Pilgrim. The committee’s task of selectioy, 
wil not be light. 

With the beginning of November the golfing world passed under a 
new dispensation, and is now governed by the code of rules evolved by the 
labours of the Rules of Golf Committee—a code which is open to criticism—as 
what work of man is not ?—but which is at least an improvement, in the opinion 
of all golfers whose opinions seem worth having, over the rules under which we 
formerly disputed hard cases. Hard cases there will still be ; to be quit ‘of them 
altogether was more than’ we could expect, possibly more than we should wish 
for they always have their interest, Lut probab'y they will not be so many pe 
they used to be. mate 

That excellent paper, Go/f ///ustrated, so notable an advance on the old 
twopenny paper in its red cover, which nevertheless we used to love, is making 
a feature of portraits of ‘‘ Interesting Golfers,” that is to say, golfers who ‘are 
eminent in. other callings than golf, and also of ‘* Reforming Cricketers.” We 
hope that the cricketers will have reformed sufficiently to appreciate the 
description. The latest cricketer in process of reformation whose portrait 
appears is Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, famous in almost every department of athletic 
sports except golf—infamous in golf, for the question that he once propounded 
giving a guardedly negative answer, in a magazine article, ‘‘Is Golf a Firs. 
class Game?” Since those days, in which he was somethinz of an infant in 
golf—as is almost self-evident from his question—-we believe he has made such 
progress on the path of reformation and repentance as to give a very different 
answer, ; 

A little book entitled ‘ Golf in Perth and Perthshire,” recently written by 
Mr, Peter Baxter, is worthy of more than the merely local attention to which it 
specially appeals. The writer writes as if both pen and club were familiar to 
him, and with the enthusiast’s zest that is so pleasantly infectious. 
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« LORODORA,” 
at the Lyric 
Theatre, adds* 


to the gaiety of London. 
It is piquant, it is merry, 
it is melodious. There 
is nothing to worry the 
mind, but plenty to 
make one laugh. The 
stage is always a glow- 
ing picture, and the airs 
are happy and pretty. 
On the first night the piece was too long, there were some 
remarkably silly moments, and some of the tunes were more 
noticeable for their vagaries of modulation than melody. But, 
take it for all in all, as it will be in a very little while when 
‘he rough edges are worn off and the inferior matter is exorcised, 
“Florodora”’ is a capital entertainment—quite one of the best 
of its class we have seen for a long time. 

The last thing that matters in affairs of this kind is the story, 
to which only the briefest reference is necessary. The piece 
begins on the Island of Florodora, in the Philippines, a very 
beautiful flower-laden spot where the world-famous essence 
bearing the name of its birthplace is distilled. It is owned by an 
American millionaire, who wishes to marry one in particular 
of his pretty flower-girls. But this particular one has fallen in 
love with the millionaire’s overseer, a young Englishman. 
There lands on the island one Professor Tweedlepunch, a 
phrenologist, who guarantees Gilfain, the proprietor, that he can 
marry couples according to scientific data connected with their 
bumps. Gilfain bribes him to persuade Dolores to marry him, 
but she refuses, her heart being given to Frank Abercoed, now 
Lord Abercoed, whose family estates in Wales have had to be 
sold. Gilfain has bought them as an English seat and the head 
European depot for the sale of Florodora. Gilfain’s real reason 
for wishing Dolores for wife is that he has robbed her of her 
rights; she it is who should be the real owner of Florodora. 

The second act takes us to Wales, and very pretty it is. 
The story we need follow no further except to say that Dolores 
and Tweedlepunch arrive disguised as travelling minstrels and 
all comes right. The plot, flimsy as it is, affords scope for any 
amount of fun, of pretty songs and graceful dances. The stage 
is always brilliant with colour and movement, and the many 
clever people in the cast will soon make the very utmost of their 
opportunities. 

In spite of an ambition which now and again overreaches 
itself, Mr. Leslie Stuart, the hero of a hundred fascinating songs 
of all kinds. has composed a melodious and vivacious score, many 





numbers of which have a 
peculiarly fascinating 
quality of their own. Mr. 
Owen Hall has studded 
his dialogue with bright 
lines, only now and again 
offending against good 
taste. Mr. Willie Edouin, 
as the phrenologist, is 
magnificently whimsical ; 
Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Ada Reeve, and Miss Edie Greene do 
well in their several ways. Mr. Melville Stewart sings well, 
though at present there is not much charm in his performance. 
Altogether, ‘‘ Florodora”’ is well worth seeing by those who 


want to laugh, to watch pretty pictures and listen to pleasant, 


music. 


aimless piece of fun which makes one laugh in a 

spasmodic sort of way; it is disjointed, undramatic, 
but it makes one laugh. Its fun is of the homeliest kind, and it 
consists for the most part of ludicrous incidents, though the 
quaint Americanisms in the dialogue—the exaggerated parallels, 
the ingenuity of invective, the extravagant but apposite meta- 
phors, and the swift, picturesque retorts—have certainly a share 
in the humours of Mr. George Broadhurst’s play. Really, 
though, it should be called an entertainment, not a play, even of 
the farcical order. Even a farce should show skill in construc- 
tion, a sequence of ideas, a crescendo movement of plot; but 
“The Wrong Mr. Wright” has none of these; it is simply a 
collection of nonsensical ‘ situations” not really bearing upon 
the main idea of the story, or even necessitated by it. But, 
again it must be said, the audience laughs. 

It should not be a difficult matter to devise roughly comical 
fun if the author permits himself to adumbrate such an argument 
as this. A rich man is robbed of a large sum of money by his 
cashier. In order to bring the malefactor to justice he assumes 
the name of Wright. But, curiously enough, of all the names 
in the world at his disposal, the thief has also assumed this name 
of Wright—quite in ignorance of the fact that it has been 
selected.as the pseudonym of the man he swindled. Granted a 
coincidence like this, the task of any dramatist should be easy. 
Of course the amateur detective is arrested as being the thief of 
his own money, and that is the chief part of the story. 

But the subsidiary interest is equally absorbing, and shows 
the same degree of brilliant invention. An heiress, afraid that 
she will fall the victim of a fortune-hunter, changes places with 
her maid. Naturally, the young hero falls in love with her for 
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herself alone, and the 
flashy blackguard is 
«Janded” with the 
Abigail. Humour 
built upon such a 
basis is humour of 
the same degree as the 
fun of a Punch and 
Judy show. But, in 
justice let us asseve- 
rate, the audience 
laughs tremendously. 

The childish 
nature of such a plot 
is relieved by the 
American quips and 
cranks in the writing 
and the brisk piling 
up of isolated incident 
upon incident. The 
scenes might just as 
well be little indepen- 
dent plays—superior 
music-hall ‘¢ sketches,”’ 
as it were—for all the 
relation each bears to 
the other. But, «as 
such, they are whim- 
sical and = mirth-pro- 
voking. The acting, 
too, is so capital that 
much of the silliness 
of the whole thing is 
masked, Mr. Wise, 
for instance, an Ameri- 
can actor of irresistible 
high spirits, simply 
forces the farce along 
and makes the pit roar 
continuously by his 
breezy and indomitable 
industry ; he seems to 
take the entire stage, 
and throws his in- 
fluence with a_ bang 
over the footlights. 
There is not much 
art in it; it is, more 
than anything, the 
triumph of a pleasant, 
good-humoured __ per- 
sonality. 

Clever, too, is the 
acting of Mr. Sothern 
as a raffish young 
gentleman who makes 
bets on the power of 
his fascinations; of 
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. Ellis and Walery. 


Mr. Farren-Soutar as MISS GRANVILLE IN “AN INTERRUPTED IHIONEYMOON.” 


a conventional young 

lover; of Miss Helen Macbeth as an equally conventional 
young person of the other sex; of Miss Decima Moore— 
“with dance’’—-as the masquerading maid; of Mr. Shelton 
as a more conventional ‘ smug,”’ whose youth was rowdy. 

By far the more artistic half of the programme is ‘‘ The 
Grey Parrot,” a one-act play founded on a story by that witty 
and humorous author, Mr. Jacobs, who has joined with Mr. 
Rock in adapting it for the stage. This is really much ahead of 
the average ‘ first-piece,” and, capably acted, will repay even the 
loss of the last course of one’s dinner in order to be in time for it. 


“O the gossips have unearthed Sir Henry Irving's little secret. We knew 
that his next production at the Lyceum Theatre was to be a play of 
the period of Charles IX.; that its authorship would be foreign— 

presumably French ; and that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew would be one of 
the striking features of the piece. But the general idea was that the drama was 
anew one. Norhing of the sort ; and, though a play of France, its authorship 
is not French. In reality it is a famous o'd German work, nearly forgotten— 


LITERARY 


HE public has followed with great interest, but pro! ably without much 
understanding, the question at issue in the case of Walter vw. Lane, 
otherwise known as the 7Z7mes Copyright Case. It is a case of 

which we shall hear more, and its present position can hardly Le described as 
sat'sfactory. Apart from all technical questions, it is quite clear that the 
defendant has simply appropriated the results of the labour of the Zimes 
reporter and of the money paid by the 7Zmes to that reporter for his work, The 
Master of the Rolls was constrained to say that he had no sympathy with the 
defendant, and yet he felt himself compelled by the technicalities of the law to 
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‘Die Blut Hochzeit von 
Paris” (‘*The Blood Car. 
nival of Paris”) The 
name of the author, I think, 
has not yet been mentioned. 
If Iam not mistaken, it is 
the playwright Lindner to 
whom Sir Henry has gone 
for his next venture. In it, 
Charles IX., Catherine de 
Medicis, and Henry of 
Navarre are prominent 
figures. The represen:ation 
of the Massacre should be 
thrilling enough for the 
most exigent. 

Meanwhile Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, with whom, 
it seems, we must now 
reckon asa serious dramatist 
—and a most excellent thing 
it will be for our drama 
if our clever wearer of the 
motley consents to doff the 
cap and bells and give his 
talents a real chance, for 
we could do with more 
playwrights of his mental 
calibre—has written a play 
which has been accepted by 
Miss Ellen Terry. It isa 
three - act ‘* melodramatic 
comedy,” the story of which 
was suggested in some 
measure by Mr. Cunningham 
Grahame’s book, ‘‘ Moghreb 
el Achsa”; a play on a 
Persian subject, with a 
‘“happy ending.” The 
villain-in-chief this time is a 
judge and the hero is a 
Captain Brassbound, a West 
Coast adventurer, formerly 
in the service of General 
Gordon, The only feminine 
character—which, it is to be 
supposed, will be played by 
Miss Terry—is that of an 
English lady travel er. 

Miss Granville hopes 
to continue theatrical 
management after she has 
relinquished the -Avenue 
Theatre, shortly to he 
tenanted again by Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey. Miss 
Granville’s acting in ‘An 
Interrupted’ Honeymoon ” 
has consolidated a reputation 
already high, and her per- 
formance of the character 
of the ‘* emancipated” but 
guiltless wife, in Mr. Kinsey 
Peile’s comedy, was a fitting 
pendant to her Princess 
Vendramini, in ‘* The Am- 
bassador,” at the St. James’s, 
and the other great ladies 
impersonated by her. Miss Granville has distinction, verve, restraint, and a 
striking appearance. She should go far. 

So we are to see Mr. Gillette in ‘* Sherlock Holmes” ere very long. His 
return to London will be awaited with very considerable interest. Mr. Gillette 
seems absolutely ‘‘ cut out” for the hero of Dr. Conan Doyle’s world-famous series 
of detective stories. His imperturbatility, his sang froid, his interpretation of 
characters of the calm, inscrutable type, mark him out as the ideal impersonator 
of one of the most popular figures in the whole range of modern fiction. 

‘¢ The Canary,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, will have leen produced 
before these lines are published. Mr. Forbes Robertson has relinquished his 
part in this piece, considering it too frankly frivolous for him to portray on the 
same evening as he appears as the apostate priest in ‘‘ The Sacrament of Judas,” 
which will continue in the programme alter the first night of the new comedy. 

We are to have two West End pantomimes this year—at Drury Lane, 
where we are to see ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” and at the Garrick, where 
‘«Puss in Boots” will be the attraction. Bo:h theatres are in the throes of 
preparation. At the Garrick no attempt will be made to rival the magnificence 
of Drury Lane, but it will be scueht to provide a funny, old-fashioned panto- 
mime, and the engagement of Miss Letty Lind for the heroine is certainly a 
step in the right direction. PHEBUS. 


NOTES 
give judgment in his favour. That is the kind of difficulty that comes 
in the course of nature to the House of Tords to be sett!ed, and the chances 
are that the judgment of the Court. of Appeal will be reversed. It is the 
essence of the House of Loids not to be so hide-bound by technicalities as 
the inferior courts. The pillars oftthe House of Lords as a law court are men 
of two classes, the Lord Chancellor being typical of one class and Lord Davy of 
the other. The Lord Chancellor in his day was a great advocate, but never a 
great lawyer. He has a broad mind and wonderful clearness of insight ; Lord 
Davy is probably the most complete and accomplished lawyer of this or any 
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other age, and it will be rather surprisins if, between them, the Lords do not 
succeed in escaping from the difficulties which bound the Master of the Rolls 
and his colleagues to give a judzment with which they did not sympathise. 

The question how much or how little difference war makes to the sale of 
books is one of considerable interest, and has been enquired into by the / #/y 
News. The result of the enquiries is that Mr. Kipling’s books sell better han 
ever in the City, and have not been much affec'ed elsewhere, and that Mr. K.der 
Ha-gard and Olive Schreiner are amonz the authors to whom the war his 
pesitively done good. On the other hand, Miss Cholmondeley’s ‘‘ Red 
Pottage,” which is nothing on earth to do with South Africa, has had a 
tremendous sale of 8,000 copies in three weeks, and the additional 10,000 that 
are coming into the market will no doubt disappear rapidly. The Academy 
declares that ‘* Red Pottage” is nowhere nearly equal to ‘* * Zack’s’ on Trial” in 
point of art, nor to Mr. Raymond’s ‘*No Soul Above Money” in point of 
dramatic seriousness, but that it has an z/erest far above either. There can be 
no harm in demurring to this criticism. Nobody really wants to test every book 
that comes out by the strict principles of Aristotle’s Poetics. What ninety-nine 
men and women out of a hundred really care aliout is whether a book grips their 
attention, aii that this strange, strong, carefully-planned, well-polished book of 
M'ss Cholmondeley’s certainly does. It is full of dramatic moments; the scene 
between Lord Newhaven and Hugh, when they draw lots to decide which shall 
leave the world within a prescri!ved period, is exceedingly fine. So is the scene 
in which the narrow-minded clergyman, Mr. Greslev, burns the manuscript of 
his sister’s book, which she has sold for £1,000. Moreover, the book has a 
qua ity of humour and of biting sarcism which appeals to the cultivated reader. 
There is plenty of it, but it is never pidded M.ss Cholmondeley is quite 
satisfied with a chapter of three or four pages, if in the course of that chapter 
she can say all that she has to-sty. In other words, she makes the forms 
suLordinate to the interest, not the interest subord nate to the forms. 

So many books of really serious interest are coming out now and compelling 
special treatment that mere force of circumstances obliges me to treat some of 
them briefly in this column. Among themis Mr. Fran< T. Bullen’s ‘‘ Log of a 
Sea Waif” (Smith, Elder), which is undoubtedly very good reading. Acting on 
the advice of Mr. H. L. Strachey, who is a very good judge, Mr. Bullen gives 
us the experience of his life as a boy at sea, The book, without being as 
interesting as ‘* The Cruise of the Cachalot,” will certainly serve to keep Mr, 
dullen’s high reputation before the public. Some of the descriptions are 
distinctly fine, and the p.cture of life at sea in mean vessels is remarkably vivid. 
Mr. Bullen’s career has certainly been adventurous and full of hard hip, and the 
wonder is that he should ever have found the time to do that miscellaneous 
reading which must have been necessary to him before he could form his copious 
vocabulary. This, for example, is a wonderful piece of description: ‘* The 
bieak biting edge of the winter weather was now gone, the steady north-easterly 
b eeze blew mild and kindly, while from an almost cloudiess heaven the great 
sun beamed benignantly, his rays not yet so fierce as to cause discomfort. My 
sensations on first discovering that no land was visible, that we seemed the 
solitary centre of an immense blue circle, whose sharply-defined ci:cumference 
was exactly joined to the vast azure dome overhead, were those of utter loneliness 
and terror. For I knew nothing of the ways of navigators across this pathless 
plain, nor realised any of the verities of the subject set forth in the few books I 
had read. School learning I had nore. Had there been anyone to whom I 
could have gone for information, without fearing a brutal repulse, I should 
doubtless have felt less miserable, but as it was, use only gradually reconciled me 
to the solemn s lence of the illimitalle desert around. At rare intervals vessels 
appeared, tiny flecks of white upon the mighty waste, which only served to 
emphasise its immensity as the solitary light of a taper does the darkness of 
some huge hall.” The only complaint about the book is that in the preface 
Mr. Bullen is a trifle too apologetic, and that in the body of the book he is 
decidedly too complaining. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn has republished through Mr. John Lane a series of 
fugitive papers, for the most part charming essays on nothing to speak of, which 
have appvared in various periodicals, Of these periodicals, some are well known 
and one is dead and luried. When it was al.ve it had a microscopic circu- 
lation, although some of the pieces that appeared in it were so good that back 
numbers were occasionally known to go up to a colossal price. That paper was 
the ol.| Nasional Observer, and anything republished from it may practically be 
regarded as a fresh production, The volume opens wi:h the essay on the decay 
of sensib‘lity which roused the fury of the correct critics in the autumn. Now, 
whe her Mr. Gwynn’s criticism on Jane Austen is just or not really matters not 
at all. What does matter is that it amuses; and it contains one distinctly 
entertaining story—that of the great scholar who, when spending a holiday at 
Lyme Kegis, received the astonishing telegram, ‘‘What height did Louisa 
Musgrove jump?” The scholar was completely bewildered. It never occurred 
to him to think of ** Persuasion,” or to reflect that the question which he was 
being asked referred tothe heroine of that novel. Louisa, it will be 1e nembered, 
was ‘‘too precipitate Ly half a second.” ‘She fell on the pavement on the 
lower Cobb, and was taken up lifeless.” The height was as a matter of fact 
4}ft. Young women are stronzer in these days than Miss Austen’s heroines, 
and on the whole Mr. Gwynn does well to laugh. His is an amusing little 
volume. 

Two pretty books come from Messrs. Seeley and Co. The first of them is 
a second edition of ‘* Wild England of To-day,” by Mr. C. J. Cornish, for 
which there ought to be plenty of room. Another, entitled ‘* The Spectator in 
London,” is a nice selection from the writings of Addison and Steele, with 
del'cate unpretentious illustrations by Mr. Ralph Cleaver. The ‘* Spectator ” 
never grows old—it is the most polished fooling in literature, it is perhaps the 
Lest model of literary style, and this little volume is an admirable gift book. 

The ** Bookworm ” in the Academy complains that the paper used in the 
** Life of Millais”—of which a full notice will appear in Country LIFE 
next week—i.as an unpleasant sheen in certain lights by reason of its glazed 
surface. That, unfortunately, is the kind of criticism which it is not in the 
least worth while to make. If the ‘*‘ Bookworm” were in a position to provide 
printers with a paper without a glazed surface, upon which could be produced 
equal artistic results to those in CoUNTRY LIFE and in the Millais book, he 
would immediately realise a la ge fortune, but at present reade s must either be 
cont.nted with glazed paper or with imperfect finish in illustration. In this 
case, as in many others, they cannot have it both ways. 

Even if I had not read Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s ‘*A Bitter Heritage” 
(Cassell), I shou'd venture to recommend it to any and every reader of robust 
aud healthy tastes, for Mr. Burton is always manly, interesting, and pure, and 
he fairly revels in incident. But I have read ‘* A Bitter Heritage,” and it is quite 
exceptionally good and strong, with a Naval lieutenant for hero, who seeks his 
inheritance in Honduras, and passes through all soris of perils and adventures. 
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It is exactly the book for a hearty boy, and it suits the taste of at least one 
middle-aged man passing well. I am rather fond of comparing the style of 
various writers to different kinds of wine. Mr. Burton’s style always makes me 
think of a full-bodied Burgundy in a big and satis‘ying glass. 

Mr. Arthur Layard and Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen between them have 
actually hit upon a new idea fora child’s Christmas book. In ‘ An Alphabet 
of Musical Bogeys ” is a col'ection of clever nonsense verses, all going to the 
same tune, by Mr. Emil Sauer. Here is a specimen : 

‘«The dinner-bell Bogey’s good tempered, though queer ; 

His aspect is strange, but there’s nothing to fear. 

He climbs squidger trees, and the clang of his | ell 

To Bogeys the moment of feeding should tell.” 
The illustrations, bold in outline and full of the spirit of boisterous comedy, are 
in black and red.. The novelty consists in the prizes, some of them of great 
value, which are offered to persons of various ages, who may send in drawinss 
or, in the case of children, tracings illustrative of any of the verses. This isa 
good idea, and should provide a great deal of amusement during the Cnristmas 
holidays. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘* Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson.” S. Colvin. (Methuen.)- 

** Rural Life.’ Caroline Geary. (Long.) 

‘* The Infatuation of the Countess.” Percy White. (Sands.) 

** They that Walk in Darkness.” I. Zangwill. (Heinem :nn.) 

** John Ames, Native Commissioner.” Bertram Mitford. (White.) 
**Osbern and Ursyne.” John O iver Hobbes. (Lane.) LooKER-on, 








so much the nearer to the end of an almost defunct racing season, we 

have also seen the real beginning of a new one under National Hunt 
Rules. Unfortunately this latter form of sport is nothing like so popular at the 
present time as it once was, and it is impossible to help agreeing with much 
that is said by the writer in a weekly contemporary as to the want o. confi- 
dence felt by its followers generally in the body that controls its destinies. To 
return, however, to racing proper, we saw some interesting sport on the flat 
during the four last days of last week at Liverpool. The American system of 
training certainly appears to be a better one than our own, as I have often 
remarked in these notes, and another instance of it was afforded by Little Red 
Rat’s third successive victory, in the County Stand Plate, on Wednesday in 
last week. This five year old geldins was bred by Mr. Smith, of Wuimple, 
and is by Hawkstone out of Ianthe, by The Miser, her dam Devonshire Las:, 
by Hampton from Hippodrome, by Oxford. He won his first race, as a 
two year old, in the colours of Mr. Garrett Meore, and he could certainly go 
a bit in those days; but he subsequently went all to the bad, and only won 
one race out of fifieen efforts last year, whilst he could not win a race of 
any sort in the early part of the present season. At Liverpool, last week, he 
was soon leading his field, had a several leng:hs’ advantage at the turn, and won 
as he liked by four lensths, being subsequently bought in for 350 guineas. 

Theve were more impo:tant events than this, however, before us, the 
Knowsley Nursery Stakes and the Greit Lancashire Handicap both being 
intéres'ing affairs, whilst we saw a rattling good finish for the Liverpool St. 
Leger. For the first of these thirteen numbers went up on the number board, 
class being well represented by such as Chevening, Gold Jug, Bourne Bridge, 
and Griffon. The last-named, who represented Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
instead of Cracko, na‘uraliy had plenty of friends, as also had Gold Jug, though 
Bourne Bridge and Chevening were made joint favourites, the former having 
won the New Nursery Plate and the latter the Free Handicap for two year olds 
at the Houghton Meeting. Of these four, however, Go!d Jug alone was 
ever dangerous, and she proved quite unable to give 21lb. to Mr. Singer’s 
Admiral Dewey, who went io the front when half the distance had been 
covered, and won in a canter by a couple of lengths. Gold Jug, who won 
the November Nursery at Lingfield, on the first of this month, and is 
trained by Burbidge at Chichester, ran very well to the distance, 
and will win plenty of races next season. Like Bourne Bridge, she is 
by that useful and well-bred sire, Juggler, who will some day give us 
somethin better than he ever has as yet, unless I am mistaken. In the mean- 
time, these two—Bourne Bridge ani Gold Jug—look like making a couple of 
useful three vear olds. 

It is always a good plan to follow horses that have run well at Ascot 
—that is to say, if their efforts on that terriile course have not broken them 
down—and a three year old that showed good fo:m there in June last is 
the Duke of Wes:minster’s Good Luck. by Royal Hamp‘on out of Farewell. 
He ran fairly well, too, in the Cambridgeshire, although Ir.sh Ivy, Mazeppa, 
and Ercildoune, of the sane age, and respectively giving him 51b., 4lb., and 1lb., 
all finished in front of him, as did Scintillant at 11b. When, therefore, he came 
out last week and won the Great Lancashire Handicap of one mile by a length 
and a-half, it looked as if either this year’s Cambridgeshire took a lot of 
winning, or the distance was just too far for him. At Liverpool last week he 
was carrying 8st. 6lb., a big weight for a colt of his age, and giving 18ib. to 
Misunderstood, who ought to have won the Great Tom Plate at Lincoln earlier 
in the week. Lackford, with a year, and glb. the lest of the weights, was 
second, and Brio, also in receipt of a year, third, whilst eleven others, including 
Dominie IF., Gerolstein, Easthorpe, and Wax Toy, followed the first three 
home. This was a useful performance on the part of the Kingsclere colt, who is 
a good-looking, well-balanced soit, if a trifle on the leg, and has happily escaped 
being cursed with his brother Regret’s cowardice. 

On-Thursday we saw the first appearance in public of the Australian five 
year old Mulii‘orm, a fine big horse but a bad roarer, and it seems a pily 0 
import horses with this infirmity to England, seeing that we have more than we 
want of-them already, although I must confess that I think spinde legs and 
currishness worse faults, and certainly more hereditary ones. Fosco, another 
son of Juggler, and a very good horse indeed over his best distance—-six to 


“ ‘HE Liverpool Au'umn Meeting has come and gone, and whilst we are 
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seven furlon 's—was made favourite for this race, the Stewards’ Plate, but he 
was burdened with gst. 4lb., and’ neither he nor the Waler, who carried gst., 
had anything to do with the finish, which lay between the four year olds 
Canadense and Rosey O’More, carrying 7st. and 7st. 7Ib. respectively, and of 
which pair the former made every yard of the running, and won by a length. 
Northern Farmer ran well under 8st. 3lb., and Multiform finished last of all. 

In the Liverpool Nursery Stakes, Mr. Vyner, who had taken the Liverpool 
St. Leger on the previous evening with Veroscope, was again to the fore, this 
um: with Lumley Moor, by Crowberry out of Lily of Lumley, who, getting 
6ib. from Hulcot and 14lb. from Cutaway, beat them into second and third 
places respectively. This race is run over seven furlongs, and it is probable that 
the winner stays,.seeing how he is bred, as also does Veroscope, by the hard- 
bred Hagioscope, and Mr. Vyner is very fond of breeding this useful sort. That 
Ercildoune would have won this year’s Cambridgeshire, had he not been lame 
after the Cesarewitch, I have always believed, and it was a mere exercise 
canter for him to win the Warbreck Plate of a mile from two moderate oppo- 
nents, to whom he was giving 1olb., and 13lb. Barring rather weak ankles, 
this son of Kendal and Maid Marion is a really beautiful colt, and he will 
probably be worth following next year. It is quite evident that Kendal’s stock 
take time to mature which is probably the reason why they have not done so 
well since Kendal was brought over to this country from Ireland. The majority 
of English trainers have no patience, and unless a two year old can gallop right 
away, they seldom give him time, or have ancther try with him /Ater on and 
over different distances. 

It cannot truthfully be said that the sixteen runners who turned out for the 
Liverpool Autumn Cup were a very high-class lot. The Aus‘ralian, Survivor, who 
had been so heavily backed, I could not stand at any price, after his display at 
Kempton Park, when he had practically won his race halfway up the straight, 
and then dropped out in half-a-dozen strides. Here he ran very much the same, 
and for a brief moment flattered his backers, coming to the distance, only to die 
away again and finish fourth, Had he won this race I should certainly have 
put him down as a ‘‘non-trier” at Kemp:on; but I am sadly afraid that he 
does not want any ‘‘ stopping.” On some of his form Chubb looked to me to 
be the best handicapped horse in the race, nor did I think Clarehaven out of it 
amongst such a moderate lot, even with gst. on her back. Right well, too, did 
the three year old daughter of Sweetheart run, up to less than a quarter of a mile 
from home, and then her weight told ; but Chubb, on the other hand, with only 
7st, 121. on his four year old back, kept pounding along, and after a rattling 
set-to with Proclamation, a three year old carrying 7st. 2lb., got home first by 
a nek, Char na, who was heavily backed and came with a rare rattle at the 
finish, being only a head behind the second. Strike-a-Light ran well for a mile 
and a-half, and will have to be watched next year; but the favourite, Royette, 
did badly, and never looked like winning. 

Since writing the above, I have heard thit Multiform was perfectly sound 
in his wind when he left Australia, and that he has only taken to making a 
noise since he arrived in this country, This is no doubt due e:tirely to his 
experiences e7 vowfe; and from what I am told of the weather which he encountered 
on his voyage it would be strange if what he went through had not left some 
mark on him. None the less is it most unfortunate for his owner, Sir Edgar 
Vincent, to have bought one of the best and soundest horses in Australia, and 
then to have had this happen to him. It is to be hoped that Multiform will 
win races nevertheless, although, of course, he wil never show his_ best 
form now. ; 

To-morrow (Saturday) will bring the Derby Meeiing to a conclusion. An 
interes:ing handicap will be the Osmaston Nursery Plate, of seven furlongs, for 
which Corblets Bay has heen given the top weight of gst. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the handicapper thinks staying to Le this colt’s for¢e, at which I am 
somewhat surprised, having always believed that speed rather than stamina was 
his strong point. Victoria May looks fairly handicapped with 7st. 13lb. in the 
Chatsworth Plate of five furlongs, and Dark David is not badly in with rolb. less. 
The first three days of next week will be spent at Warwick, by no means the 
pleasantest spot in the world on a damp November evening. On the second 
day I am getting too tired of Winsome Charters to stick to her with 8st. 121b. 
for the November Handicap of a mile and three-qua:ters, and this race may suit 
Mitcham, who is not harshly treated with 8st. 3lb., whilst on Wednesday, Oban, 
with a run, will certainly win the Midland Counties Handicap, of a mile, even 
with the top weight of gst. In his absence one of Mr. Neumann’s pair— 
Waterhen, 8st. 1lb., or Sirenia, 8st. 111b,—may be goud enough. 

To students of breeding the most interesting pedigrees of the week may be 
those of Light Comedy, winner of the Great Tom Plate at Lincoln, and Admiral 
Dewey, who annexed the Knowsley Nursery Stakes at Liverpool. The first of 
these is a three year old chestnut filly, by Rose Window out of Gaiety. Rose 
Window is by Rosicrucian out of Bonnie Katie, by King of Trumps, from 
Bisquine, by Orlando. He therefore goes back in tail male to the once powerful 
house of Beadsman. He also gets one strain each of Blacklock and Melbourne, 
combined with two crosses of Touchstone, through Mendicant and Orlando, 
Gaiety is by Albert Victor (Touchstone and Stockwell) out of Madame Spiers, 
by Parmesan from Lady Trespass, by Birdca'cher, She therefore gives back 
to Rose Window in her top quartering the Touchstone blood in his bottom and 
lop quarters, together with two strains of Birdcatcher to nick with it. The 
Sweetmeat blood in Gaiety ought also to suit the Blacklock strain, which comes 
0 Rose Window through his maternal grandsire, King of Trumps; whilst he 
also gets a double cross of Melbourne. This is not a very symmetrical pedigree, 
though there is plenty of stout as well as speedy blood in it. I often wonder 
When the blood of that once great sire, Beadsman, will assert itself again. 

Another of last week’s winners who s’‘rains back, in iail mail, to a now 
unfashionable source, is Admiral Dewey, whose sire, Kilwarlin, is by Arbi- 
trator, sen of Solon, and therefore comes of the Godolphin Arabian family. 
Solon’s dam, it must be remembered, however, was a Daughter of Bird- 
catcher, whilst his son Arbitrator’s dam was by Musjid, son of Newminster, 
so that Kilwarlin’s sire combines the bloods of Birdcatcher and Touchstone, 
whilst his dam, Hasty Girl, was a very stoutly-bred mare, by Lord Gough 
(by Gladiateur from Battaglia, by Rataplan) out of Irritation, by King of 
Trumps (Blacklock). Apart, then, from his Melbourne descent, Kilwarl.n 
combines the bloods of Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Touchstone. What does 
Admiral Dewey’s dam, Field Azure, add to this? She is by Bend Or (Bird- 
Catcher) out of Falaise, by Robert the Devil (Birdcatcher), her dam Philippine, 
by Albert Victor (Touchstone). We see, therefore, that she gives back to 
Kilwarlin his Birdcatcher and Touchstone strains, together with one cross of 
Thormanby, which has often nicked weil with that of West Australian. Were 
it not for his: Melhourne-descent~in-tail male, I-should call-Admiral- Dewey a 
very well-bred colt. Turning for one moment to ‘‘ jumping” pedigrees, 
Hidden Mystery, by Ascetic out of Secret, is certainly Lied on the right lines to 
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be a good chaser being As he is, on his sire’s sire, a grandson of Hermit, the 
best of all jumping bloods, whilst to nick with it he gets three good strains of 
Birdcatcher, through his dam Secret, together with a cross of Sweetmeat on the 
same side, Altogether this is a taking pedigree for the jumping business. 

I had almost forgotten to notice the best and stoutest pedigree of all last 
week’s winners, namely, that of Chubb, winner of the Liverpool Autumn Cup. 
This four year old colt is by Chillington, son of Chippendaie (Sir Hercules) and 
Duvernay (Weatherbit), out of Stocklock, daughter of Wenlock (Touchstone on 
Birdcatcher) and Black Stocking (Birdcatcher and Ithuriel). Throvgh three of 
his four quarterings, then, Chubb strains back to Sir Hercules and Weatherbit, 
whilst he gets in any amount of stout blood through Wenlock’s dam, Mineral 
(Birdcatcher), Duvernay’s dam, Cachuca, by Vo'tigeur, and the stout Ithuriel. 
This is a hard pedigree with a vengeance, and Chubb ought certainly to be a 
~are stayer, as probably he is. 
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NOTIIER season under National Hunt Rules has at list hegun in errnest. 
A There have, of course, been ‘jumping ” meetings all through October, 
but these are usually of very second-rate importance, and.no one takes 
any real interest in the game until the fiags are put up at Aintree in November. 
What this new season will bring forth remains to be seen; hardly, I am afraid, 
the disbanding of the National Hunt Committee—that would be too great a 
boon to hope for—more likely the extinction of s‘eep'echasing, thoug! that will 
probably be kept lingering on, for a few seasons longer, by the aid of Irish 
horses. 

The principal event of the Liverpool Meeting was, of course, the Se ton 
Steeplechase, and it was only in accordance with what we are used to, in these 
days, that the first four to pass the post in this important chase were Irish-bred 
horses. These were Hidden Mystery, Julia, Easter Ogue, and the 1898 Grand 
National winner Drozheda. The last-named looked better than I have ever 
seen him, perhaps just a shade too well, in fact, and he was made favourite in 
spite of his 12st. 5lb. Last year’s winner, Shaker, who was also among the 
runners, carrying IIst. 11lb,, was also well backed. These two-both ran well, 
but they are probably neither of them quite ready yet, and Hidden Mystery, 
who ran out when a good deal fancied at the recent Sandown Park Meeting, 
came like a Stewards’ Cup winner from the last fence, and won by six lengths 
from Mr. Widger’s Julia, with Lord William Beresford’s Easter Ogue third, and 
the game Drogheda fourth. The winner was bred in Ireland, and is by that 
sire of so many great chasers, Ascetic. He was bought by his present Uwner to 
win the Grand Military at Punchestown, in which he finished second to 
Ravenswood, and he won the Aldershot Handicap last May. 

A very promising four year old is Pawnbroker, who has won over the 
Aintree country, and was unlucky, I thought, to be beaten in the Grand National 
Hunt Steeplechase at Hurst Park last spring. Odds of 4 to 1 were laid on 
his beating his solitary opponent, Zodiac, in the Abbeystead Steeplechase, but 
he was only half fit, and when he stood still a mile from home, Zodiac, dead 
tired himself, managed to strugg'e home a dozen lengths in front. The winner 
is a better horse than most people nifty imagine, and he also is descended from 
the champion sire of jumpers, Hermit, being by that horse’s son Astrologer. On 
the last day of the meeting we had the Valentine Steeplechase, and the 
Liverpool November Hurdle Handicap. Neither of these brought out anything 
of much class, and the steeplechase turned out the good thing it looked for 
Whiteboy II., who is also Irish bred, being a son of poor Harry Linde’s old 
favourite Mayboy. But of the five runners, Heliograph II. was beaten a long 
way from home, and Swinford was tailed off. For the hurdle affair a moderate 
lot went to the post, of whom Masthead was made favourite. He could only 
get second, however, and after a wretchedly s!ow-run race the four year old 
Rococo, by Curio, won in a canter by six lengths. It cannot be said that the 
new season has made a too brilliant beginning. 

One of the best sires of jumpers ever known in this country was Her.nit, 
all of whose children were nitural jumpers, and at the present time his sons 
are carrying on the traditions of their sire most loyally. Zodiac, the winner of 
the Abbeystead Steep!echase at Liverpool on Wednesday, is by Astrologer, son 
of Hermit, and on the following day Hidden Mystery, a son of Ascetic (sire of 
Cloister), by Hermit, won the Sefton Steeplechase by six lengths from Julia, 
with Easter Ogue third and Drogheda fourth, all four Irish-bred horses, be it 
noted, National Hunt legislation has ruined steeplechasing in this country, 
but it fortunately does not apply to Ireland, so that Irish chasers have not 
deteriorated like their rivals on this side the St. George’s Chinnel, and it is not 
too much to say that steeplechasing in England would no longer be possible 
without Irish assistance. 

Hidden Mystery, who is only five years old, had passed through several 
hands in Ireland |efore he became the property of Surgeon-Colonel Gallwey, 
in whose colours ke ran second for the Grand Military at Punchestown. For 
his last week’s victory he was trained in Sir Charles Nugent’s stable at 
Beveridge, and remarkably well ridden by that gentleman’s son, Mr. H, 
Nugent, who, although he has only ridden two or three times in public, 
performed like an old hand at the game. What Sir Charles does not know 
about horses is hardly worth the knowing, and his son is evidently ‘a chip of 
the old block.” | Drogheda looked remarkably well, perh ps a little too well, and 
he ran well, too, considering his weight—12st. 5lb.—but Shaker disappointed 
me. Probably not half the runners were anything like fit, but whether this 
was so or not, I think the winner is 4 nice useful five year o'd. It was nota 
bid performance on the part of Mr. Vyner’s Lumley Moor, by Crowberry out of 
Lily of Lumley, to win the Liverpool Nursery, beating Hulcot at 6lb, and Cutaway 
at 14lb., and this good-lookinz colt will have to be watched next season, 
especially as this race is ran over seven furlongs. Ercildoune had an easy task 
to beat Vendetta and Waterhall in the Warbreck Mile Plate. Irish Ivy must 














have been a good mire the day she beat this colt at their respective weights in 
the Cambridgeshire, unless he was very much amiss. 

When first I saw the weights, the Liverpool Cup looked to me a good thing 
for Blackwell’s best, and it was hard lines for that trainer that both his repre- 
senta:ives should have gone amiss. That being so, however, Chubb looked to 
have a great chance, a view of the situation which he proved to be correct when 
he won, although it was only by a head, from Proclamation, with Charina third, 
and the Waler, Survivor, fourth. I could not stand the last-named after his 
shocking display at Kempton Park, and he ran very much as he did then. I 
am afraid that he is an arrant thief. After a number of false starts Strike-a- 
Light made most of the running until Survivor looked like winning, and then 
he shut up. It was a good betting race, and a great finish, I have always 
wondered that Chubb was not more fancied than he appeared to be, especially 
after his Ascot running. 

There was nothing of much importance at Liverpool on Saturday. Mast 
head was made favourite for the November Hurdle Handicap, but could only 
get second to Rococo. The Valentine Steeplechase proved the good thing 
it looked for Whiteboy II., and Nil Desperandum won the Grosvenor Cup for 
Sir Edgar Vincent. Outpost. 


TO ~ . ~ 
O'ER FIELD AND FURROW. 
“1 ~*O hunt with three different packs, to see a run with each, and collect in the 
| intervals of sport news of two other days, may be said to be a fairly hard, 
if a delightful, week’s work. But something of the kid must be done by 
those who would describe for others the opening week of a season. Of one 
Master of Hounds it used to be said that he spent six days in swearing at his 
field and the seventh in writing apologies, and we all know the man who always 
talks of sport when he is not taking part in it. But the writer, of all sportsmen, 
lives his fun twice—once when he enjoys it and once again when he recalls 
its incidents and its pleasures, in order that those who could not share the run 
may read of it. 
Kirby Gate I did not see, for the crowd on the opening day of the 
Quorn is not an attraction to me, and there is seldom muck sport. This 
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year the season opened with a most excellent gallopand a kill in the open, Sup- 
posing one had been there, would one have seen it? Very likely not, for there 
was a good deal of confusion in the early part of the run, owing to the pack 
dividing. The Leicestershire fox minds a crowd very little, even when people 
stand and laugh and talk close to his stronghold. On the ridge of the hill that 
overlooks Gartree Coverts there was quite a mob collected long before 
the mile and a-half of horsemen and carriages had jogged there from the 
fixture. Everybody was there; but the catalogue of names would scarcely 
interest the sportsman, whose mind is, or ought to be, fixed upon the hounds. 
As in a battle, so in a run, each one can only see a little. The practised writer 
on hunting topics of the day may, and often does, amplify his own experiences 
by those of others; but when you are not present yourself it is best to take the 
words of an eye-witness so far as they go. Here is what I gleaned later from 
one who was there: ‘*1 will tell you what I can, but my horse pulled so hard 
in the crowd that I did not see much at first. This it was, however, that 
enabled me to see the run. Hounds soon spoke, and I saw Keyte go away 
with a few couple of hounds, and I was very glad to let the horse have his head 
and go away too, on the chance of being in the right direction. Hounds seemed 
to run hard from the first. There was a tremendous crush at the gate, and the 
Mas:er stopped the field, but I slipped away for a practicable place I knew, on 
the chance of the fox being a Cottesmore one. Hounds swung away from me 
to the left, but I had room to gallop in, and saw the best of the fun up to tke 
check at Burton Hall. It was pretty quick so far, and those in front kept their 
places, though no one could improve much on his start. Then there was a good 
deal of dodging about Melton, and there was a Melton back-garden fox bothering 
the hounds, but I hear from one who ought to know that the Sody of the pack 
held to their hunted fox.. Near Mr. Baldock’s house hounds turned to the right, 
and it was evident the fox meant trying for some refuge in the Belvoir country. 
Evidently the fox was of an undecided turn of mind, or, more likely, did not know 
the country, for I don’t think he actually went into any covert, though he skirted 
Burbidge’s and Melton Spinney, and then went into Treeby Wood, but came 
out at once, and was rolled over in the open. The hunt lasted perhaps an hour, 
the first aud last parts being the fastest. The point was as nearly as possible 
six miles, Lut rather under than over that distance.” All this naturally 
made one keen to see hounds for oneself, and accordingly once more I climbed 
over Wadborough Hill, and stood by the familiar gate looking down at the 
gay crowd at Robin-a-Tiptoe. It is one of the very prettiest sights cf the 
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Phcto. JOGGING ON. Copyright 


hunting season to stand by the gate and watch the field, headed by the pack, 
come up the hill to draw Tilton Wood. Generally the process of drawing that 
famous covert is a short one. A cheer from the huntsman, a challenge from a 
hound, a holloa from a whipper-in, and you find yourself galloping to the Coplow 
or Skeffington, as the case may be. Unless you are quick, though, you are 
very likely to do neither, for I know no easier place to be left behind in than 
Tilton Wood. But on this occasion hounds were silent, nor was it until they 
had drawn some part of Skeffington 
that they found. There was a burst of 
hound music, and four foxes, doubtless 
all of one family, scurried across a ride, 
with the hounds in full cry, bursting 
them along at a great pace. Thenthe 
inevitable happened, and __ hounds 
divided. Their cry echoed and re- 
echoed through the wood in the most 
puzzling manner. When hounds started 
in the direction of Tugby only two men 
and the huntsman (Gillson) and a 
whipper-in were with them. It is 
rather a rouzh bit of country that 
divides Skeffington Wood from Skef- 
fington Village, and hounds covered 
it at a good pace. Swinging over the 
main road, they went away into Mr. 
Fernie’s country as if for Rolleston. 
The fox was young and had been 
hustled at the start, and before reaching 
Lord Churchill’s coverts he turned 
sharply and came back. This was 
perhaps as well, for in those well- 
stocked woods we should inevital.ly 
have changed. There was a short 
pause near the village of Skeffington, 
and then Gillson, grasping the fact that 
the ho!loa forward was good, caught 
hold of the pack .and lifted them 
sharply over the road. The hound; 
put down their heads as if they had 
never been off their noses, and raced away over the grass to Tiltoa Wood. A 
whipper-in who was forward viewed a beaten fox in the wood, and hounds killed 
him in a few minutes. 

An early start, a fifteen-mile drive through familiar scenes memorable in 
the records of the chase, and at last North Kibworth and the Pytchley. It was 
a windy morning, but the gusts which were spoiling the sport of the Belvoir at 
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Croxton Park had little effect on scent in the Pytchley country, and an obliging 
fox took a line which as a rule carries scent. There was a rush at starting, 
and the field were quite close enough to hounds. The pack soon cleared them- 
selves from the field and ran towards Lutterworth, and then right-handed into 
Mr. Fernie’s Monday country. Walton was on the right, and the fox’s head 
seemed set for Jane Ball. The fox was not far in front, for he had been viewed 
by one of the leaders shortly before, and hounds, driving hard, forced him to 
turn, and the field, now numbering some fifty or sixty of the best and hardest 
men in England, opened out to ride over what was to some very familiar ground. 
Mr. Philip Beatty, going well, must know every inch of it, and Mrs. Kennard 
and Miss Diwkins have ridden over the fences round Shearsby. It is not ai 
easy country, but, with a bo'd horse, always a possible one, and those who were 
there held their own till the good fox was lost at Peatling. Distance and time 
much the same as those of the Quorn on Monday. 

Thursday came as a welcome day of rest, but the Quorn at Beeby on 
Friday was not to be missed. The day was too gusty and stormy for perfect 
enjoyment or a serving scent, and the day’s sport, though by no means wanting 
in interest, was essentially a day for hounds rather than for horses. No 
doubt one reason why hunting in Leicestershire is so popular is that 
yo can always see what is going on. The new covert at Bagg'ave 
supplied a fox, and when once the field were clear of the South 
Croxton brook they were able to watch hounds work their fox steadily up 
to Barsby, and then turned as though Twyford was the point; but here scent 
began to fail, and gradually died away altogether. The afternoon gave a 
second run of the same kind from the Coplow, which tested Keyte’s patience 
and the working capacity of the hounds. A Leicestershire field enjoy a hunt 
as much as anybody when the pressure of the crowd is taken off later in the 
day, and, when once the fear of being left behind is relieved, are as careful 
about pressing on hounds as any Master can desire. The Duke of Marlborough 
was out, as keen as when he hunted the Cambridge drag, and Lady Downshire 
seemed to enjoy the change from deer to fox. 

Those who have once hunted in Lincolnshire will always look for infor- 
mation, and the Burton are an historical pack. The present Master hunts 
the hounds himself, and they opened their season at Burton Hall, This is a 
difficult country to ride over, for it is a plough country with grassland fences, 
and it is said that in the war time at the beginning of the century much of the 
pasture which used to exist was ploughed up. They have some big woodlands, 
and there is a legend that when Mr. Osbaldeston hunted the country the foxes 
hung to the Wragby Woods so persistently that he stationed a man in the rides 
to pepper them with small shot. Last Thursday this pack had their opening day, 
and enjoyed agood hunt. The Master handled his hounds well ; twice the pack 
divided, and twice he got them hack to the line of the hunted fox, which was 
killed after a capital hunting run. 

The committee of the Bicester have published some rules for subscriptions. 
They have taken £35 as the amount they ought to receive from those who hunt 
with the pack, and calculated the rules on this basis. On the whole, the rules 
seem fair, and the exceptions judicious, and they are framed with a view of 
making people pay for their sport. It may be noted that the Bicester having a 
long and narrow country, are peculiarly liable to have strangers in their fields. 
For strangers living in temporary quarters they propose a payment of £10 per 
horse, which seems high for people with, say, two or three. The point, however, 
to which I should take exception is that the rules expressly exclude any reduction 
for those hunting for a part of the season. Surely this bears heavily on officers 
on leave, a class no hunt ought to wish to exclude. X. 
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NATIVE POLO. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I send you some photographs representing interesting scenes in the Scardu 
neighbourhood of Baltistan. No. 1 is probably the most interesting of the group. 
Ii represents the polo ground of Scardu. It is 29vds. wide, and over, 200yds. 
tong. A low wallruns all round it, and the Rajah of Scardu has a pavilion on the 
weft, while the populace have one on the right; the latter a mere shed. The 
game, four to eight a side, is begun by one of the plavers galloping down the 
right side of the ground, hold ng his stick and the ball in his right hand ; on 
reaching the centre he drops the ball, or throws it in the air, and on its descent 
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hits at it with his sticketowards the opponents’ goal. When a goal has bzen 
hit the player jumps off his pony and, if possible, touches the ball down behind 
the goal-posts, the other side jostling him with their ponies, or hitting at the ball 
to prevent him doing so. It does not count as a goal unless the player succeeds 
in touching the ball down behind the goal-posts. Before the beginning of the 
game the pipe is passed round to the players, who each place a stick or whip ina 
heap on the ground, the town band plays, and an old man step-dances. Sides 





are chosen by calling any onlooker, who goes up to the heap of sticks, and, taking 
two at a time, places them in two separate heaps. The owners of the sticks in 
the one heap play the owners of the other Whichever side obtains twelve 
goals first wins the match. No. 2 represents the Rajah of Kapalu, with his 
nephew on his right, and pipe-bearer on his left. He was one of the best players 
among the petty chiefs of Baltistan.—J. D. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT GARDENING, 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Can you tell me a good way of producing a moist heat in a conservatory ? 
The conservatory (about 12ft. by oft.) faces south-west and west, and opens out 
of drawing-room, having house wall on two sides. It is tiled in centre, but has 
a square (6ft. by 4ft.) of gravel where we stand camellias, etc. It is heated by 
a twelve-hour stove. Coke is burned in it, but it is impossible to keep the heat 
under about 75deg. to 80deg. when stove is full. This dry heat withers up 
everything in the house, in spite of daily watering. Would a bed of tan in the 
square tow gravelled, if watered every night, produce moisture? Would the tan 
smell very strong? Can you also tell me if maidenhairs should be cut back 
now, or should the old leaves be left and plants repotted in spring? Do they 
require much water when kept in living room? Will a palm grow well in 
living room where oil lamps are used? Should any kind of liquid manure be 
given to it?—MAIDENHAIR. 


[There must be something wrong with the stove, and we fear some of the 
smoke escapes into the house. Do you “fire” too hard. If so, that would 
account for the dry heat. Standing the plants upon tan, which must be kept 
moist, would be useful, and also {frequent syringing, but that cannot be carried 
out at all seasons. We should be inclined to think that you keep up too large 
a fire. The tan would not smell disagrecably. We should like a few more 
particulars about the stove, how it is fixed, and so forth. Remove the old 
worn-out fronds now, and cut back later on, but wholesale cutting is not 
advisable. In the early year this may be done March is the month to repot 
ferns, and when kept in a living room they frequently require more water than 
when in a greenhouse, because the air of a room, especially where gas is burned, 
is usually very dry. During the winter less water will be required than in the 
summer, but at no time must the soil be allowed to become quite dry. When 
watering, thoroughly soak the soil every time. Mere driblets are harmful. A 
palm should grow very well in a room heated only by lamps. Of course it 
must not be exposed to frost. Give artificial manure—Clay’s Fertiliser, for 
instance—in the spring, and use this powerful stimulant strictly according to the 
directions given with each tin.—Eb.] 


FOREST TREES FROM SEED. 
’ [To rHeE Epiror oF ** Country Lirk.”] 
S1r,—Will you be good enough to inform me whether there is any book giving 
instruc ions for raising forest trees from seed? I have but litile difficulty with 
such as plane trees, rowans, ash, and such others as have deciduous seeds, as 
oik and beech; but hitherto I have entirely failed with firs, larches, etc., 
though whether from having tried with immature seed or wrong kind of eaith I 
do not know. Any information you can give me will be welcomed.—I. I. I. 


[We advise you to get Mr. J. Simpson's recently-published work upon 
forestry, from the pen of one who knows what he is writing about. We do not 
know the publisher’s name, but it may doubtless be obtained from Mr. Simpson, 
Wortley, Sheffield. You should, however, have no great difficulty in obtaining 


seed at those large nurseries where forest trees are grown especially. We. 


preter a north frame in which to sow conifer seeds, and the best month for doing 
so is April. Dig the soil in this frame thoroughly, and allow it to remain 
exposed to the wind and frosts. In March level the soil, previously affording 
some artificial drainaze. Only cover the seeds with a thin layer of soil, certainly 
not more than a quarter of an inch. Before covering the seeds, however, run 
a light roller over the soil to press them in. All new seeds of trees and shrubs 
are sought after by mice and other vermin, and these marauders must be 
trapped. The seedlings should remain in the seed-beds from one to two vears. 
Transplant larch in February or Maych, and the other trees in April. Where 
larch, Scotch: fir, and spruce abound, there should be no difficulty in obtaining 
cones any: .time from the ripening period until spring ; the seeds are usually 
separated by gentle heat, applied artificially, something like kiln drying, but 
many of the species will readily yield their seed. —Eb.] 
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MASTER RATTON WITH A NECKTI.ACE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”} 

51R,—The enclosed photograph of a rat will probatly interest you and your 
readers. It was the habit of my father and myself to spend Sunday afternoon 
in a quaint old spinney in the grounds, round which ran a low moss-covered 
wall at’ the edge of a dry ditch. One day, a short time after we had settled 
ourselves down, he with his cigar and /%e/d newspaper (there was no COUNTRY 
LIFE in those days), and I with my book, I saw creeping along the top of the 
wall a fat old rat with what appeared to!eacollar on Gently attracting my 
father’s attention, we watched the queer-looking gentleman disappear over 
the end of the wall. Proceeding up a narrow path through a_ shrubbery 
which led to the back of the house, he then disappeared. Every Sunday at 
the same hour, between three and four in the afternoon, this old scamp appeared 
and took his usual promenade, though where he went to we were unable to find 
out. Ferrets were no use for this wily old rat, for we could not trace him to 
his own hole ; dogs and traps he understood. There were a hundred holes on 
the old wall, through which he disappeared as though by magic. For two years 
the gentleman lived at his ease, and, like the interfering parrot, ‘‘ winked his 
eye” at our efforts to catch him. One Sunday afternoon, however, instead of 
proceeding through the front of the house, as usual, I went through the servants’ 
hall at the back to let loose some Dachshunds to take with me. At my heels 
was a ragimuffin terrier called Wasp. Close to the door of the servants’ hall, 
which opened into a yard, was a large room used for storing empty bottles. My 
brothe:s were very fond of lemonade, and here the empty lemonade bottles were 
placed after their contents had been consumed at luncheon-time. On _ the 
threshold of the door stood Ratton; that dissipated old soul had come for his 
Sunday drink at least half-an-hour earlier than usual. Before he could turn and 
flee Wasp had nailed him, and shook his old life out of him before one could 
siy cack. A coser inspection showed that the apparent collar was the india- 
rubber ring out of a soda-water bottle which had so grown into his neck that it 
had worn away even the flesh., Evidently when young and foolish he had 
proceeded too far into the bottle for the liquor that his soul loved, and had been 
obliged to bring the ring with him before he could escape, so he carried the 
memento of his greediness to his dying day. —BEAGLE. 
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COCKER SPANIELS. 
[To THE Eprror oF **Counrry LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have as yet seen no mention made in your intercstiny paper of that 
grand little sporting dog the Cocker spaniel. As Mr. Harding Cox. in his recen 
letter to the 7-/d, stated, there is no such interesting and valuable little dog, either 
as a companion or as a sporting dog, as the Cocker. I send you photographs 
of some black Cocke's that may interest you. Westbury Peggy, who is a great 
prize-winner and a grand little: bitch with the gun, is the mother of the five 
young ones shown in the photograph. Westbury Madge, Master Matthew, and 
Westbury Ruth are now owned by Mr. Harding Cox, and have all done well in 
the show-ring.—WILLIAM M. Roscor. 

[Our correspondent is quite t ght in saying that Cockers are interesting and 
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vaiuable dogs in their proper place, and we rep oduce h‘s pho'ographs with 
pleasure. Soon we hope to have more to say sbout this breed, but, until the 
great mystery of pouring a quart into a pint-pot has been solved, the most ea_er 
of our readers must look over our inability to do everything at once.—EDp. ] 


MAKING AN HERBACEOUS BORDER. 
[To THE Epivor oF *f CouUNTRY LIFE.”} 

S1r,—I read your paper with the greatest pleasure every week, and I am very inter. 
ested in the gardening notes, being quite an amateur. I am just makin an her- 
haceous border, and should much value a list of p'ants. Our soil is rather | ght, 
the position facing west, sheltered from north and east. Could you also give mea 
list of the best Michaelmas daisies, as there are now such a- quantity and differing 
but little from each other. —MME. LIGONIER. 

[The following are some of the moreimportant 
hardy perennials for a Lorder, and all are of robust 
growth: German iris in variety, especially Atro- 
purpurea, Aurea, Bridesmaid, Celeste, Darius, 
Gracchus, Mme. Chereau, pallida  dalmatica, 
Queen of May, Rigolett6, and Victorine ; bulbous 
irises, such as Spanish, English, and the species 
I. reticulata, and if you care tor the sma.l-flowered 
kinds, I. Bakeriana and the winter-flowering 
I. stylosa, which should succeed in your border ; 
iris sibirica ; gaillardias ; primroses; polyanthuses; 
poppies of many kinds—Iceland, Orientale, p.lo- 
sum, and the annual kinds, Shirley, French, and 
others; Primula japonica in variety; hes; 
helianthuses, or perennial sunflowers, especially 
Miss Mellish (6‘t.) ; Christmas roses (Helleborus 
niger var.) ; Lenten roses (Helleborus orientalis 
in variety); kniphofias, or tritomas (flame- 
flowers) ; Achillea ptarmica The Pearl ; alstree- 
merias ; daffodils; tulips, especially the glowing 
crimson Gesner’s and the variety elegans; 
anemones in variety— A. japonica is a very hand- 
some flower, and should certainly have a_ place ; 
Anthericum Liliago and <A. Lilias'rum ; 
aquilegias, the hybrid, long-spurred kinds; 
Bocconia cordata (rather vigorous) ; campanulas, 
such as C. dahurica glomerata, C. persicilolia, C. 
pyramidalis, C. turbinata, and others ; Centaurea 
montana, in variety ; Chrysanthemum maximum, 
C. uliginosum, and the autumn-flowering kinds, 
such as Ryecroft Glory, Mme. Marie Masse, 
O. J. Quintus, Mme. Desgranges, Lady Fitzwygram, and Soleil d’Octobre; 
Coreopsis grandiflora ; delphiniums; carnations; pinks; pzeonies, both tree 
and herbaceous ; Dictamnus Fraxinella, and the white variety ; Dielytra specta 
bilis, warm sheltered spot ; Doronicum plantagineum excelsum ; eremurus, if 
there is room ; Erigeron speciosus superbus ; sea hollies (Eryngium), such as 
planum, Oliverianum, alpinum, and gi-:anteum, hot dry place; funkias; 
Geranium armenum, G. ibericum ; Geum coccineum plenum, G. miniatum; 
Gypsophila paniculata; Helenium autumnale; hemerocallis (day lilies), 
good for shady places; Heuchera sanguinea; rockets; lavender ; lobelia, 
especially the varieties fulgens and Queen Victoria, spring; Lychnis 
chalcedonicum, L. Viscaria splendens ; lupines ; mezaseas; evening primroses 
(cenothera), CE. Youngi is a very bright-flowered kind for margin of border; 
pansies (tufted); pentstemons, plant in spring; Physalis Alkekengi and 
Franchetti (winter cherries) ; polemoniums; polygonatum (Solomun’s Seul); 
potentilla ; Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus (Fair Maids of Fiance), k. 
amplexicaulis ; Rudbeckia Newmanni; rosemary; saxifrages, very preity by 
reason of their bright green mossy growth; Scab‘osa caucesica, and the while 
variety ; spirseas, such as S. Filipendula plena and S. palmata (damp and shiade) ; 
Statice latifolia (great sea lavender) ; crocuses; hyacinths ; Tiare!la cordi olia 
(oam-flower), for tront of border; Tradescantia virginica ;_trollius (globe- 
flowers), especially T. Fortunei plena, Asiaticus. Of course, there are many 
others, but these will form the nucleus of an ex-ellent collection, and may be 
p'anted now, unless spring is mentioned. Annual flowers will help to.bng (9 
your border, next year in particular, when the above plants will scarcely have 
become sufficiently established to bloom with their accustomed freedom. For 
example, sweet peas must not be omitted, nor a few tropzxolums, chin1 as e*s, ele. 
As regards the Michaelmas daisies, choose Acris, Amelius be sarabicus and 
Riverslea (height 2ft.), Diffusus horizontalis (2}ft.), Erico'des (white, 2}f.), 
grandiflorus (violet-blue, late,- 4ft..or 5{t.), Novee-Angliz rubra and Wiliam 
Bowman (about 4ft.), Novi-Bzlgi Archer Hind (soft blue, 3ft.), N.-B. densus 
(3ft., pale blue), Hirpur Crewe: (3ft.,. white, veliow centre), Purity (pure white, 
4.t., very beautiful), Robert Parker (very tall, lavender blue, large, very 
charming), Turbinellus (lavender), and. Vimineus (pure white sprays of flowers, 
2}ft. high). - There have. been a few good seedlings of late, and a dwarf variely 
of Robert Parker, but the: above are’as well known as any, and are ve-y 
attractive. —ED. ] . 








